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PREFACE 


IT should be unnecessary to state that the 
author of this book speaks for himself alone, and 
is solely responsible for the opinions expressed. 
While his standpoint is that of the New Theology, 
his aim is that described in the title ; for he looks 
upon theology, new or old, merely as a means of 
giving orderly expression to a religious message, 
the intellectual garb—inevitably changing from 
time to time—in which the unchanging truth of 
the Evangel is presented. 

The writer has been concerned to deal with those 
doctrines which have been specially affected by 
modern conditions, rather than to travel over the 
whole field of theology—assuming even that he 
had the equipment for such an enterprise. Thus 
he has not expressly touched upon our Lord’s 
teaching, not as though this could ever be other 
than of supreme value and importance, but rather 
because those forces which are rendering theological 
revision daily more imperative have left that 
teaching wholly unaffected. On the other hand, it 
seemed desirable, especially in view of the chapter 
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on the physical Resurrection, to examine separately 
the grounds of our belief in a life to come. 

The reader is asked to believe that this book 
has, at any rate, not been written without a fitting 
sense of responsibility. A few years ago it was 
the writer’s privilege to make some small contribu- 
tion towards the defence of Christianity against 
popular unbelief; his object in the following pages 
is, not less than it was then, that of serving the 
cause of a positive and spiritual faith; indeed, 
“the removing of those things that are shaken, 
as of things that have been made,” is only in order 
“that those things which are not shaken may 
remain.” 

It is hoped that these chapters, while composed 
during a time of acute controversy, will be found 
free from the controversial temper ; and in send- 
ing them forth the author prays that he may 
succeed in commending to others the supremacy 
and all-sufficiency of that eternal Christ who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


April, 1907. 
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Gdn alem od 
ROCK OR SAND? 


THE present day finds religious life and thought 
in this country in a state of extraordinary unrest, 
which has of late communicated itself to ever wider 
areas and at the same time assumed a more and 
more pronounced character. This book represents 
an attempt, in plain language, and without any 
claim to originality, to trace the causes of that 
unrest, to urge the need for religious reconstruction, 
and to re-state fundamental beliefs from the point 
of view of what has come to be known as the New 
Theology. 

It may not be superfluous to begin by saying 
that the aim of the movement which bears that 
name is entirely constructive. That movement is 
based upon a conviction that the intellectual forms 
in which religion expressed itself in either the 
fourth or the sixteenth century are in many respects 
no longer adequate to serve mankind under the 
altered conditions of our age. As a matter of fact, 
a process of theological disintegration has been 
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going on for a long time past, though it is perhaps 
only of late that the gulf between traditional 
dogma and the modern outlook has become too 
wide to beignored ; but the New Theology as such 
is not a disintegrating force or agency—on the 
contrary, the ministry which it aspires to exercise 
is a ministry of reconciliation. In a time of 
transition and much spiritual uncertainty and 
distress, its sole object and hope is to present a 
positive, and withal essentially Christian, faith to 
those who do not find satisfaction in the traditional 
Protestant orthodoxy which may be roughly 
described as the religion of the English-speaking 
race. 

Such an enterprise cannot be undertaken light- 
heartedly, nor from any other motive than that of 
an inner compulsion triumphing over a keen sense 
of one’s own insufficiency for the task. That task 
is the more difficult since it cannot be executed 
without giving pain to some who cling with all 
the fibres of their nature to modes of belief which 
will have to be called in question, statements of 
belief from which it will be necessary to express 
dissent. We can only plead in all sincerity that 
our intention, at any rate, is “not to destroy, but 
to fulfil.” 

Glancing round and observing the outstanding 
phenomena of contemporary religious life, the 
spectator will hardly deny that the impression he 
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receives on almost every side is one of disquietude 
and intellectual insecurity. The foundations of 
many generations have apparently been shaken, the 
certainties of centuries are certainties no longer to 
many ; a questioning spirit is abroad which refuses 
to be silenced, and will not be content with the 
answers which not so long ago were deemed not only 
satisfactory, but final. Where former ages bowed to 
the decisions of Scripture as the ultimate court of 
appeal, those decisions to-day are widely doubted ; 
and there is no mistaking the fact that in practice 
the spirit which inquires is often indistinguishable 
from the spirit that denies. Possibly never in the 
history of the Christian Church have its doctrines 
been so seriously challenged as in our own age. 
What has happened? Is it that the world is 
notoriously worse than in the ages of faith? On 
the face of it, one would hardly say so; the de- 
parture from the “old paths,” which is so unmistak- 
able a feature of present-day life, cannot by any 
fair-minded person be accounted for as simply 
“the result of sin.” People are not more degraded, 
more vicious, than they used to be; in many respects 
they are distinctly better. There is less brutality 
and excess, ideals of citizenship are higher, there is 
growing up a new social conscience, fraught with 
high promise for the future. Yet the hold of the 
Churches on whole strata of the population is 
notoriously weak ; nor is the attitude of those who 
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stand aside from organised Christianity always that 
of simple indifference—there is a good deal of open 
revolt and undisguised hostility towards religion 
altogether. 

Commenting upon the broad result of the late 
Daily News census, which showed that in London 
one man out of every six, and one woman out of 
every five, attends some place of worship at least 
once every Sunday, Mr. Masterman expressed 
himself,in words which should be carefully pondered, 
thus: “I must confess that this is a far larger pro- 
portion than I should have anticipated. Living 
amongst a population which has practically 
abandoned Church-going, I had mechanically 
interpreted my own experience into the larger 
whole. The twelfth man who goes off to church 
at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning had escaped 
my vision. As a rough estimate I should have 
given anything from 1 to 4 per cent. as the total 
actively Christian population of labouring London. 
One is grateful to the census if for this alone—the 
revelation of larger numbers of attendance than one 
had dared to hope—however much later examina- 
tion may show such attendance to be meaningless 
and conventional.”? The gratification expressed by 
this writer in the statement just quoted is perhaps 
the most terrible admission of the failure of the 
Churches to reach and influence those “common 
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people” who once upon a time heard the Gospel 
gladly. 

But while the aloofness of the working classes 
from religion may in part, even in large part, be set 
down to material and economic conditions, no such 
reason can be assigned for a similar phenomenon 
among the professional andthe more highly educated 
section of the community. Yet it is notorious 
that among this section, constituted of those who 
have leisure and taste for reading, the influence 
of the Churches is least satisfactory. We are not 
referring to what is known as “Society ”—people 
whose incessant pursuit of pleasure is in itself 
incompatible with a cultivation of the spiritual 
life; we mean rather those—and they are not 
negligible either in numbers or especially in calibre 
—who are content to stand outside Christianity, 
not from frivolity or self-sufficiency, but from 
quite another motive. That motive is a reasoned 
general conviction, not aggressively expressed 
but settled, that the doctrines taught by the 
Churches are erroneous, in conflict with what 
thoughtful modern men and women well know to 
be true. It is with the knowledge of to-day, with 
the assured results of painstaking and candid 
thought and research along many lines, that the 
creeds which have come down to us from the past 
are more and more seen and felt to be out of 
harmony; and it is the ever-widening spread of 
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that knowledge and that conviction which in the 
last resort accounts for the unrest which is brooding 
over the religious world. 

This ever-widening spread is, of course, a new 
feature of the situation. A single illustration—of 
which we are quite content that too much should 
not be made—will make this clear. While such 
a work as Matthew Arnold’s God and the Bible 
circulated only among a comparatively small body 
of “intellectuals” and cultured persons, its influence 
was proportionately restricted; but when the in- 
telligent worker can purchase the same book for a 
few pence, a power is let loose which must exercise 
far-reaching effects. Asa matter of fact, owing to 
a variety of causes, and not, of course, simply 
because of the propagandist zeal of the Rationalist 
Press Association—the demand for whose publica- 
tions, however, is in itself symptomatic—we believe 
that the Churches to-day are nearing a crisis to the 
seriousness of which it would be foolish to blind 
ourselves ; indeed, we seem to be passing through 
the preliminary pangs even now. A future genera- 
tion, judging with greater impartiality and a truer 
sense of perspective than is possible to contem- 
porary eyes, will assess the importance of the 
present crisis in the light of its results ; to us, who 
stand in the midst of the events, they seem likely 


to usher in a change equal to that known as the 
Reformation. 
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The analogy between that age and our own is 
not altogether fanciful. Then, as now, epoch- 
making discoveries had widened men’s horizons 
and stimulated their minds to a new receptiveness ; 
then, as now, Biblical scholarship had received a 
great impetus, and the intellectual ferment reacted 
in turn upon the entire structure of religious belief; 
but while the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
was destined to remain an arrested development, 
the twentieth century will hardly repeat the 
mistake of the past, viz., that of dethroning one 
external authority only to enthrone another in its 
stead. 

- That the Protestant Reformation remained an 
arrested development is, of course, a commonplace, 
which nevertheless has to be emphasised in this 
connection. Protestantism revolted against the 
claims of Romanism in the name of the great 
principle of private judgment; but having once 
struck off the fetters of Rome, it shrank from 
applying its own principle, and carrying it to its 
logical conclusion. Having successfully got rid of 
the tyranny of an infallible Church, Protestantism 
set up the more unprogressive and even more un- 
yielding tyranny of an infallible Book, and thus 
went far to renew that Rabbinical bibliolatry which 
in the days when prophecy had grown silent 
“counted every letter of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and converted the whole of the Old Testament, 
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from being a record of the progressive revelation of 
God, into an infallible utterance of God Himself.” 
The whole situation is summed up in the words of 
Lessing, that strenuous soldier in humanity’s war 
of liberation : “Luther, thou great, misunderstood 
man! Thou deliveredst us once from the intolerable 
yoke of tradition ; who shall deliver us now from 
the more intolerable yoke of the letter ? ”’ 

It is precisely this ‘“‘yoke of the letter” from 
which so many people are breaking away to-day, 
unwilling to accept statements which either do not 
fit into the framework of their general knowledge, 
or which they cannot reconcile with their own 
highest moral intuitions. In the case of not a few 
of these there is something like active and open 
rebellion, while others offer only a kind of “ passive 
resistance” ; but that the movement away from the 
older views is assuming greater and greater propor- 
tions seems to us beyond all doubt, and its import- 
ance can hardly be overrated. Protestantism, as 
we have known zt, is visibly being transformed—as 
we believe, into a more ideal Protestantism: but of 
that process of change and re-statement we shall 
speak later. 

For the present let us ask ourselves how a theory 
of inspiration and revelation which strikes us as so 
mechanical and external as that still popularly 
held, could have maintained its sway over the 
human mind for so long. Every theological doc- 
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trine will be found to correspond to the ultimate 
conception of God which lies at the back of it. It 
is so in the present case. The ultimate conception 
of God which gives rise to the belief in an external 
and final authority, is that of a Being who is Him- 
self external to the world and aloof from it, who 
is thought to dwell afar off and to stand in no direct 
or continuous relationship to mankind. He has 
revealed His will, once for all—He has spoken to 
men in the grey distant past, once for all, and since 
then been dumb. What He then spoke has been 
infallibly recorded in the pages of a Book outside 
whose contents He has never vouchsafed to give 
any authentic oracle to the world ; to these contents 
there is nothing to be added, from them there is 
nothing to be taken away—the very notion of fresh 
revelations, new and living messages, is excluded. 
The writers of the Book were many, but the Author 
was One, who used the human instruments as so 
many mere pens for taking down words which 
they might not—and, in the case of the prophecies, 
frequently did not—so much as understand. 

It is worth insisting upon how very exactly this 
theory answers to the idea of a God whose being 
and dwelling are distinct from the world. If, of 
course, He were zz the world, then He might at 
any time reveal Himself afresh, speak new words 
to men, make Himself better known and better 
understood, bestow more light as men were able to 
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bear it. This isin fact the conception of revelation 
and inspiration held by the New Theology: it will be 
seen that it could not be that of the old. The latter 
looked, as it was bound to look, upon revelation as 
something fixed and final, without growth or 
possibility of growth ; for those who held that view, 
inspiration, instead of signifying the free inflowing 
of Divine truth into the human soul in the hour of 
vision, came to mean the supernaturally-guaranteed 
literal inerrancy of a number of venerable docu- 
ments, in total oblivion of the principle that the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Such a 
rigid theory, and the no less rigid system of doctrine 
based upon it, were bound in time to be found 
wanting ; for man’s mental condition, the state of 
his knowledge, could not remain where and what 
it had been when this supposed final revelation 
was given, and in the ensuing conflict the expanding, 
living, growing mind of man was bound to burst 
the fetters that would else have strangled it. 

It is, however, probably true that the strength of 
the dogma of Biblical infallibility lay for a time in 
the very extremeness in which it was held and pre- 
sented ; for while men believed that apart from this 
Book they could have, and would have had, no know- 
ledge of God—while they were persuaded that 
unless its contents were wholly true they must be 
wholly false—they were practically proof against 
argument, It might be pointed out to them that 
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an infallible written revelation was of no use ithe 


out infallibly accurate manuscripts, an infallibly 
accurate translation, and an infallibly reliable 
interpretation—none of which things they pos- 
sessed—but the effect would be practically z2/, 
discrepancies, contradictions, moral difficulties in 
the Book might be brought under their notice—but 
to no avail: men are not given to scrutinising too 
closely the raft to which they cling as their only 
hope of rescue from the dark waters. 

But while the extreme rigour with which this 
dogma was inculcated constituted at one time its 
strength, it lay in the very nature of things that, if 
ever a reaction set in, the same circumstances 
would become a source of weakness. The same 
people, or the same kind of people, who were con- 
vinced that the infallible volume was their sole 
guarantee of the truth of religion, once they let go 
the infallibility, were exposed to the dangers of 
letting go the religion as well. If the foundations 
were, after all, not rock but sand, then in the day 
of tempest the structure raised on it would fall, and 
great would be the fall thereof. 

That which the parable gathers up into one 
intensely dramatic moment has in the present 
instance been going on as a steady, unresting pro- 
cess for some two generations past. What we are 
witnessing is undoubtedly a spectacle of subsiding 


foundations ; the ground is felt to be giving way, 
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now here now there, and the doctrinal fortifications 
which it supported are showing the effect in unmis- 
takable manner. And as we have suggested already, 
there are many who feel that in their own case not 
this or that doctrine, but the whole sacred edifice of 
faith, is menaced with imminent danger. 

These are the circumstances which suggest to not. 
a few that urgent need of religious reconstruction 
to which we referred in our opening words. In our 
next two chapters we shall briefly deal with the 
main circumstances which have so_ profoundly 
affected the basis of popular theology, turning first 
of all to two of these great ‘‘ forces of change,” viz., 
modern science and modern criticism. 


CHAPTER 11 
FORCES OF CHANGE 


THE two great movementsat which we propose to 
glance in the present chapter would each require a 
volume for anything like adequate treatment. All 
that we shall be able to do will be to point out in the 
most summary fashion what has happened—and the 

significance of what has happened—in the fields of 

physical and Biblical science. Even such a cursory 
survey, however, as we can offer here will give some 
idea of the transformation that has been effected in 
both these domains, and the inevitable reaction 
upon religious belief that has followed. 

The changes of which we are about to speak 
have indeed been little less than revolutionary. The 
science of geology and the theory of evolution have 
given us a different earth to inhabit ; they have com- 
pletely transformed our ideas of the world’s past 
history, of the origin of mankind, of the method of 
creation ; and both, after rousing the most intense 
opposition, have passed into general acceptance. 
In each case the struggle followed what may almost 
be called the classical lines in this kind of warfare ; 
first of all, fierce denunciations of the new know- 
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ledge as certainly false because utterly at variance 
with revealed truth; next, attempts to harmonise 
the old with the new—well-intended but in the 
nature of things doomed to failure; and finally, 
surrender on the part of dogma to science. 

When geologists began to teach the immense age 
of the earth, the cry of “godless science” went up 
precisely as in the dark ages; when the long line of 
discoveries, beginning with those of M. Bourcher de 
Perthes in 1841, placed it beyond reasonable doubt 
that man existed in the remote Quaternary epoch, 
and had slowly risen—as his implements showed— 
from the rudest and lowest savagery through all 
the various stages of civilisation, the whole process 
extending over periods which make the date tradi- 
tionally assigned to creation a thing of yesterday, 
alarm and indignation were boundless. These con- 
clusions could not be true, for they were plainly incon- 
flict with the accounts given inGenesis. The latter 
asserted that man had been created a few thousand 
years ago, and had fallen from an originally high 
estate ; an examination of the remains now brought 
to light told us of a slowly ascending humanity, “the 
product of an evolution, tending ever upwards, over 
immense geological periods, from savages who 
chipped their rude flints on the banks of frozen 
rivers, chased the mammoth and the reindeer on 
the plains of Southern France, and held their 
cannibal feasts in caves excavated by small streams 
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which ran a hundred feet above their present level.” 
Much more than the mere date of the creation—the 
doctrine of the Fall, and the whole dogmatic scheme 
that rested on this—was felt to be involved; and 
nothing was more natural, from the point of view 
of those who saw and feared the danger to these 
doctrines, than the opposition they offered to the 
teachings of geology. Yet to-day it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that “ the existence of Quater- 
nary man has become as certain a fact as that the 
earth revolves round its axis” (Laing); and the 
opposition to the conclusions of the geologists has 
ceased because it is now seen to be fruitless, not 
because the conclusions themselves harmonise any 
better with Genesis than when they were first 
enunciated. 

Still greater was the perturbation which followed 
the appearance, towards the end of 1859, of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species—probably the most 
epoch-making event in the history of modern 
thought. Here was an open challenge to the 
traditional view, the far-reaching effects of which 
even dulness could not fail to apprehend. If the 
theory of natural selection was true, the whole 
Scriptural narrative of creation, and all that hinged 
on its accuracy, had to be surrendered. At first 
there was an attempt to dispose of Darwin’s argu- 
ment as unsound even on scientific grounds. The 
Quarterly Review, in tones of pitying patronage, 
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pronounced it, “with the utmost regret,’ to be 
“the merest hypothesis, supported by the most 
unbounded assumptions,’ as well as “absolutely 
incompatible ” with the Word of God ; “this view,” 
it declared, “which thus contradicts the revealed 
relation of the creation to the Creator, is equally 
inconsistent with the fulness of His glory.” Others 
thought the matter not worth noticing, a mere 
transient extravagance of speculation, which would 
have its day, and cease to be; thus, one who was 
afterwards described as “the most alert and universal 
intelligence that existed in this island ’’—the late 
Dr. Mandell Creighton—at the time wrote thus 
airily concerning it: “The whole matter seems to 
me to be very ingenious and amusing, but I have 
not time for it, and would rather read some Italian 
history.” Yet what has become of the Quarterly 
Reviewer's ex cathedra fulminations, or Creighton’s 
off-hand dismissal of the topic as “amusing,” but 
not worth a busy man’s serious attention? What 
has become of Bishop Wilberforce’s gibe at the 
British Association meetings of 1860, about the 
“disquietude”” he should feel were a “venerable 
ape’”’ to be shown to him as his ancestress in the 
Zoo? If this sally is remembered at all, it is 
because of the crushing rejoinder which it drew 
forth from Huxley: “For myself, I would rather 
be descended from an ape than from a divine who 
employs authority to stifle truth.” So fast and so 
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far have we travelled since those days, that we 
are apt to underestimate the open-mindedness it 
required in the late Archbishop Temple to express 
his full acceptance of the evolution theory in his 
Bampton Lectures of 1884; for to-day that theory 
simply holds the field, and the exceptional thing 
would rather be to hear any theologian of repute 
championing the historical character of the Hebrew 
creation story against the teachings of evolutionary 
science. © Evolution has become the master-word 
of modern thought, and its application to every 
domain of human knowledge or inquiry—not 
excluding religion itself—has affected men’s out- 
look more profoundly during the past fifty years 
than its originator could have anticipated. 

Here, however, we are concerned with only one 
of the direct effects flowing from the acceptance of 
this principle ; it is this—Wherever evolution has 
planted its banner, the old view of the Bible as 
wholly true and literally inspired has ceased to be 
held. It was entirely reasonable on the part of 
Dr. Temple to urge—as Giordano Bruno had urged, 
with fatal results, three centuries previously—that 
the purpose of the Bible was not to teach science, 
and that hence there was no occasion for feeling dis- 
tressed because science did not agree with Genesis ; 
true as all this was, it was far removed from the old 
position, and prepared the way for inferences which 
were sure to be drawn in time, if not at once. 
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The fact was that English Protestantism had 
staked its all on a particular theory of inspiration ; 
and that theory was as fatally discredited by the 
making of a few concessions (which were not so 
very few, after all) as by a great many. On the 
one hand, it was not the number of the concessions, 
but the principle of making them, that mattered ; 
on the other, this was a case of the “first step” 
which is proverbially the only one that counts. 
What had happened? People who had been 
trained from their earliest years—in whom it was 
an ingrained habit, almost an inherited instinct— 
to look upon the Scriptures as an inspired whole, 
as uniformly true and valid from beginning to end, 
suddenly found themselves invited to a new task of 
discrimination to which they simply did not feel 
equal ; if some statements in the Bible were proved 
to be scientifically and historically open to doubt 
to-day, how were they to know what other portions 
might not be similarly marked as doubtful to- 
morrow? They had not been taught to exercise 
their private judgment on the sacred volume—in 
fact, it would be truer to say they had been taught 
not to exercise it ; now they were bidden to reverse 
the course they had always followed, and to do 
what had hitherto been represented to them as 
positively sinful! It was inevitable that the Bible 
should have to suffer for the extravagant claims 
that had been set up on its behalf by its mistaken 
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defenders. Equally inevitable, but even more 
deplorable, was it that religion as such suffered 
for its erroneous association with a certain view of 
the Bible; the supposed infallible authority gone, 
faith itself seemed to have received a heavy blow. 
It was indeed a serious and unfortunate con- 
sequence of the persistence with which popular 
Protestantism had represented the inerrant Word 
as the sole bulwark against unbelief, that the 
triumphs of science gave, for the time being, a very 
considerable impetus to downright scepticism. 
“ Here is the Book,” men said, “which you have 
always appealed to as the very utterance of the 
Most High, free from flaw or defect—the Book to 
which you told us to look as the sum of all truth. 
What do you say now, in view of the facts which 
have been brought to light by science? How do 
we know but that it is all alike fable and legend, 
or even deliberate invention?” Such a style of 
argument is of course crude and fallacious enough, 
but after all, hardly more so than the theory 
against which it is directed. And, without being 
quite so crudely or quite so explicitly expressed, 
such arguments have probably been operative in a 
great many minds. The one authority which many 
had ever had presented to them as such in support 
of belief, had had to haul down the flag of infalli- 
bility before the assaults of science; and the 
result was a widely-entertained notion—very 
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absurd, but quite comprehensible, and still to be 
met with among “ rationalists ”—that “science had 
smashed the Bible,” or even that “science had 
smashed Christianity.” That, needless to say, is 
mere grotesque misrepresentation; nevertheless, 
the fact remains—and the Churches have never yet 
fully faced its significance—that the old basis of 
security in matters of doctrine disappeared when 
modern science took possession of men’s thoughts. 

A word may here be said incidentally about two 
men of very different temperament and outlook 
who yet both rendered conspicuous help in 
imbuing the mind of the great public with the 
newer thought—Huxley and Tennyson. Huxley’s 
skill both as a populariser of the doctrine of 
evolution—using the term populariser in the 
highest sense—and as a controversialist, his clear- 
ness of statement and passion for truth, made him 
for a long time the most formidable scientific 
opponent of the traditional view of the Bible; and 
the numerous articles in which he attacked what 
to his thinking was no more than harmful supersti- 
tion exercised a very considerable influence in 
determining the trend of English thought during 
the closing quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Thousands of readers watched with intense interest 
the progress of those historic duels between 
Huxley and Gladstone, on a question like that 
of the Gadarene miracle; nor did it admit of 
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much doubt on whose side the victory in that 
contest lay—the scientist’s or the statesman’s. 
Huxley’s insistence upon evidence for historical 
statements made a deep and lasting impression 
upon his readers. “The Gadarene miracle,’ he 
wrote, “either happened, or it did not. Whether 
the Gadarene ‘question’ is moral or religious, 
or not, has nothing to do with the fact that it is a 
purely historical question whether the demons said 
what they are declared to have said, and the devil- 
possessed pigs did, or did not, rush over the 
heights bounding the Lake of Gennesaret on a 
certain day of a certain year, after AD. 26 
anarbelore A.D. 36... . If-that is not) a matter 
about which evidence ought to be required, and 
not only legal, but strict scientific, proof demanded 
by sane men who are asked to believe the story— 
what is?” The effect of such writing was not lost. 

On the other hand, Alfred Tennyson, with his 
unrivalled hold upon his contemporaries, and his 
power of assimilating the ideas of his age and 
expressing them in limpid and melodious verse, 
familiarised a very large circle of readers with 
modes of thought to which they might otherwise 
not have lent such willing ears. Among the 
influences which acted as solvents on the rigid 
orthodoxy of their age, a foremost place must be 
accorded to the singer who proclaimed his trust in 
“the larger hope” as against the “infinite cruelty, 
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that made everlasting hell”; the poet who per- 
suaded his contemporaries, to their own surprise, 
that there might be “more faith in honest doubt than 
in half the creeds” ; the poet who showed men in 
his own person that it was possible to be an 
avowed evolutionist while retaining an unshakable 
faith in the Pilot whom he hoped to see face to 
face when he had “crossed the bar.” Tennyson’s 
services to the cause of a spiritual faith in an age 
of doubt can hardly be overrated ; but his teaching 
unquestionably contributed to the weakening of 
the old Scriptural Protestantism. 


If physical science had shaken the traditional 
position by implication, ze, through its results, 
Biblical science constituted a direct attack on the 
same position by its very method. “Is it neces- 
sary or expedient,” Coleridge had asked in his 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, “to insist on 
the belief of the divine origin and authority of all 
and every part of the canonical books as the con- 
dition, or first principle, of Christian faith?” The 
mechanical theory of verbal inspiration, he urged, 
converted the Bible into “a colossal Memnon’s 
head, a hollow passage for a voice, a voice that 
mocks the voices of many men, and speaks in 
their names, and yet is but one voice, and the 
same.” The time came when the question asked 
by Coleridge was to receive its answer from an 
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exact and searching scholarship. Those who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the full extent of the 
results that have been achieved in that field will 
find a complete account in the fascinating pages 
of Dr. Carpenter's The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century. Here we can only allude to some 
incidents in the struggle for free inquiry, such 
as the dismissal of Dr. Samuel Davidson from 
Lancashire Independent College for his denial, 
in 1856, of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch; the publication of Essays and Reviews in 
1860, and the abortive prosecution for heresy of 
Dr. Rowland Williams, one of the contributors to 
that volume, who was charged with having rejected 
the authenticity of the Book of Daniel and the 
historicity of Jonah; the successful heresy-hunt 
which led to the resignation of Professor W. 
Robertson Smith from his chair at the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, as a result of his 
lectures on The Old Testament im the Jewish 
Church, all of which did not hinder the vic- 
torious progress of Biblical study by men who 
applied to the sacred records the new principle of 
interpretation. 

What was that new and guiding principle? It 
was that explicitly promulgated by the late Master 
of Balliol, Dr. Benjamin Jowett, who wrote in 
Essays and Reviews as follows: 

“Interpret the Scripture like any other book. 
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There are many respects in which Scripture is 
unlike any other book; these will appear in the 
results of such an interpretation. The first step is 
to know the meaning, and this can only be done in 
the same careful and impartial way that we ascer- 
tain the meaning of Sophocles or Plato. . . . Scrip- 
ture has one meaning—the meaning which it had to 
the mind of the Prophet or Evangelist who first 
uttered or wrote, to the hearers or readers who first 
received it.. . . If every sentence was a mystery, 
every word a riddle, every letter a symbol, that 
would not make the Scriptures more worthy of a 
Divine author; it is a heathenish or rabbinical 
fancy which reads them in this way. Such com- 
plexity would not place them above, but below, 
human compositions in general; for it would 
deprive them of the intelligibleness of human 
language.”! 

“Interpret the Scripture like any other book”*—the 
whole new point of view was summed up in that one 
phrase ; what it demanded was the application to 
the Bible of the same tests that governed the 
examination of any other literary monument, in 
determining such questions as the age, structure, 
authenticity and historicity of the various docu- 
ments composing it. It meant that the Bible was 
tobe studied without foregone conclusions in the 
student’s mind, and without dogmatic purpose or 
prepossessions. Novel as this method sounded 


* Reprinted in posthumous edition of ‘‘Commentary on 
Thessalonians, &c.,” vol. ii., pp. 47—51. 
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when Jowett first recommended it, and strenuously 
as its application was resisted, there is to-day no 
doubt that it has triumphed all along the line; the 
methods of the men who suffered for heresy in 
their day are now the accepted methods of all com- 
petent scholarship, while the conclusions of these 
pioneers have in many cases been outstripped by 
their successors, who proclaim their findings without 
let or hindrance. 

It is probably true that no revolution of equal 
magnitude has accomplished itself within so short a 
time; no unpopular cause has so fully and so rapidly 
vindicated itself, and prevailed over such formidable 
opposition. Less than half a century ago England 
was startled by the publication of a treatise on the 
Pentateuch by Dr. Colenso, the Bishop of Natal, in 
which he showed the composite character of the 
books then almost universally ascribed to Moses, 
and the late date of the legislation in Leviticus and 
Numbers. He has left on record the circumstance 
which first turned his mind to the critical study of 
the Old Testament :— 


“While translating the story of the Flood, I have 
had a simple-minded but intelligent native—one 
with the docility of a child but the reasoning 
powers of mature age—look up and ask: ‘Is all that 
true? Do you really believe that all this happened 
thus—that all the beasts and birds and creeping 
things upon the earth, large and small, from hot 
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countries and cold, came thus by pairs and entered 
into the ark with Noah? And did Noah gather 
food for them a//, for the beasts and birds of prey, 
as well as for the rest?’ My heart answered 
in the words of the prophet: ‘Shall a man speak lies 
in the name of the Lord?’ J dared not do so.” 


The commotion created by the publication of 
Dr. Colenso’s book strikes us to-day as scarcely 
credible. “The Bishop of Carlisle denounced him 
to Sunday School children as ‘ doing the devil’s 
work ;’ the Bishop of Manchester ascribed to him 
‘a savage glee and exultation which would rather 
become a successful fiend than the minister of a 
Christian congregation.’ A committee of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury reported against the book 
(1863) ; and at the earnest request of the Bishop of 
Oxford ten Bishops of the province endorsed the 
condemnation.” The Bishop of Capetown took it 
upon himself to excommunicate Dr. Colenso, and 
declared him “separated from the communion of 
the Church, and to be taken of the whole multitude 
of the faithful as a heathen man and a publican”; 
and the “ Vicar-general of the Bishop of Capetown” 
bade him depart from the House of God as one 
who had been handed over to the power of the 
evil one! 

All this happened little over forty years ago; 
what is the position of affairs to-day ? To-day the 
composite authorship of the Pentateuch, the late 
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date of Deuteronomy, and the still later origin of 
the ceremonial law as contained in Leviticus and 
Numbers, are the commonplaces of Old Testament 
study, proclaimed as such in the class-rooms of 
every theological college of scholarly repute. 
Nothing perhaps will better show the distance we 
have travelled in so short a time than the fact that 
some five years ago there appeared, from the 
graceful pen of the Bishop of Ripon, a shilling 
Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, setting 
forth for the benefit of simple people precisely 
those views which, a little earlier, had caused Dr. 
Colenso’s virtual deposition from his episcopal see ; 
yet not a single responsible voice was raised in 
protest, and least of all were disciplinary measures 
suggested against Dr. Boyd Carpenter. 

What are the accepted results of Biblical criticism 
in our own day? We cannot do better than state 
some of them in the words of a distinguished 
orthodox scholar, belonging to a communion which 
certainly never vacates a theological position until 
it has become untenable :— 


‘¢ We cannot understand literally that God spoke 
human words before Adam’s race existed; or that 
He rested from His labours on the seventh day, 
and the like. All theophanies in the Bible are of 
necessity symbolic, for ‘No man hath seen God at 
any time.’ ” 

“Science and religion both protest against a 
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theory which the evidence refutes, and which 
attributes to the Bible a scientific revelation it 
has never claimed.” 

“The Pentateuch may still contain passages of 
which Moses was the author... but the old 
unitary conception of the Five Books is given 


up.” 

“The historical books from Genesis to Kings 

. exhibit a stratification of documents, various 
in age and origin, which were edited after 622 B.C. 
by a succession of teachers known as Deuterono- 
mists, because in the last volume of the Pentateuch 
(D) their development of religion is embodied. A 
second edition followed, somewhere about 450 and 
later, which we connect with Ezra, the restored 
Temple, the sovereign hierarchy. Hence its 
nucleus is termed the Priestly Code (PC or P), 
and attached to it is the complex volume of 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah (about 300). The 
Pentateuch is really a Hexateuch, extending to 
Joshua, made up of four documents with revisions 
—the two above, D and P, but likewise two others 
more ancient, J (the Jahwist), and E (the Elohist). 
These were compiled after 800 B.c., and bound 
together in the same century, but the materials out 
of which they grew are more ancient.” 


When we add that the same writer tells his 
readers that the prophets came before the law, 
as we have it, and that most of the Psalms were 
written during or after the exile ; that the book of 
Isaiah comes from mamy authors; that Jeremiah 
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Zechariah, Job, are composite in different degrees ; 
that Solomon did not write the whole of Proverbs, 
or any part of Ecclesiastes, or the Canticles ; that 
Daniel is a pseudonymous apocalypse, belonging 
to 168 or 164 B.C.; that Job and Jonah are not so 
much “real history” as “a well-known form of a 
moralising story,” in which the object was not to 
“verify the incidents ’’—and when we add, more- 
over, that the author who commends these views 
to a popular audience of the faithful is no other 
than Dr. William Barry, the eminent Roman 
Catholic theologian and publicist—it will be seen 
what enormous strides criticism has made in this 
country. 

Nor does Dr, Barry stop short at the Old Testa- 
ment. He admits that St. Paul is not the author 
of Hebrews; and that the letters to Timothy and 
Titus, “while in substance Pauline, contain other 
elements ”—and that much the same ought to be 
said of 2 Peter. Still more startling to orthodoxy 
are his statements that “we have not before us the 
original Matthew or Mark, except as embedded 
in our revised narratives,’ and that “the writer of 
the Apocalypse did not actually compose the Fourth 
Gospel or the Johannine Epistles.” With regard 
to the Fourth Gospel, he finds himself drawn to 
the position of Harnack—who, of course, absolutely 
denies the Johannine authorship—and quotes with 
approval another writer of his own communion to 
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the following effect : ‘‘ The character of this Gospel 
is neither strictly historical nor strictly dogmatic. 
But the latter element predominates.” * 

We have dealt at such length with the views of 
this particular scholar because we cannot but think 
it most significant that they should be expressed 
in that particular quarter, and that in the form of 
a popular lecture. Protestants have been in the 
habit of charging Catholics with not permitting 
the laity to have access to the open Bible ; but it 
may be doubted whether many Protestant divines 
have given to laymen a more candid statement of 
the results of Biblical criticism than Dr. Barry. 
The lesson is obvious, and should not be lost upon 
us; for Rome, glorying in the boast—however 
baseless—of her immutability, travels with habitual 
caution in matters of theology, and accepts fresh 
conclusions only when they cannot with safety be 
any longer ignored or withstood. 

Lest, however, any reader should argue that what 
Roman Catholics may think of the Scriptures need 
not affect the judgment of Protestants, let us turn 
to a work acknowledged to represent modern 
orthodoxy of the Evangelical type, viz. Dr. 
Hastings’ Dectionary of Christ and the Gospels, 
and look at an article like that which deals with 


1 Westminster Lectures, ‘“‘The Higher Criticism” 


(Sands). See the same author’s “ Tradition of Scripture 
(Longmans). 
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the narrative of Christ cursing the fig-tree (Mark 
xi.; Matt. xxi). The very opening sentence tells 
us that “the majority of critics”? in dealing with 
this story “are disposed to regard it as a mere 
endowment of the Lucan parable of the Barren 
Fig-tree with concrete form, just as the parable of 
the Good Samaritan and others were long treated 
as instances of historical fact.’’ Later on we read, 
that “even after recognition of the unhistorical 
character of the addition (Mark xi. 20-25) the 
incident of the cursing is still encumbered with 
inherent improbabilities.”’ Again, in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, we read under the 
article ‘‘Jonah” that ‘the essential character of 
the book consists in this, that it belongs to the 
category of symbolical narratives”; while in the 
Dictionary of Christ above referred to, we are told 
that it “can certainly be held without belittling 
our Lord’s Divinity,” that He “cited details from 
the story of Jonah as facts, He Himself thinking 
them to be facts,” even ‘‘on the supposition that 
the book is not historical, but a fictitious narrative 
with a didactic purpose.’ Such instances could 
easily be multiplied; but the two selected will 
suffice to show the distance which separates even 
the more conservative scholarship of to-day 
from that of a generation ago, when such 
views as we have been quoting would have 
aroused a storm of opposition and demands 
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for the prosecution of those who gave utterance 
to them. 

The one fact which emerges from even so hurried 
a survey of the situation as the foregoing, is so 
patent that it scarcely needs to be stated ; natural 
science and Biblical science between them have 
completely altered the position occupied by the 
Bible since the Reformation, viz., as the final and 
infallible authority for Protestants in matters of 
faith. Dr. Forsyth but endorses the view which is 
gaining ground every day, when he says, “The 
Bible as a book has gone in that final sense.” The 
more men realise this fact, and, above all, its 
implications, the more will they be driven to the 
conclusion that a totally new set of circumstances 
has arisen, and with it the necessity for theological 
revision and re-statement. 


CHAPTER IT! 
FORCES OF CHANGE— (continued) 


IN the preceding pages we have sketched all too 
rapidly the operations of two great modern move- 
ments, and their reaction upon religious thought. 
Concurrently, however, with these, yet another 
force was stirring the waters, and of this, which 
made itself felt all through the nineteenth century, 
a word must be said in this attempt to analyse the 
causes that have led to the present theological 
situation. The force to which we are referring was 
that which had brought about the tremendous 
upheaval of the French Revolution—the uprising 
of the human spirit, with its tumultuous declara- 
tions of the rights of man, its ethical awakening 
and democratic fervour. 

This new humanitarianism, with its watchwords 
of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, which so pro- 
foundly influenced political thought and action, 
could not in the nature of things leave religion 
unaffected. When men are greatly moved by an 
idea or a set of ideas, so that these become their 
governing principles, they cannot help applying 
them to a// the relations of life. So it proved in 
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the present instance. Men whohad seen and rejoiced 
in the fall of an absolutist monarchical régime, 
could not rest content with the current conception 
of God, which was virtually that of an immensely- 
magnified earthly sovereign, absolute in power, and 
owing responsibility to no one for the use He made 
of it. Now, on the contrary, such men dared to 
think that the Most High Himself had duties as 
well as rights in relation to His creatures—that He 
owed them a certain kind of fair treatment, and 
that no account of Him could be true which repre- 
sented Him as otherwise than at least fair in His 
dealings with man. 

It is easy for us to see in retrospect how this 
changed attitude was bound to affect men’s outlook 
upon particular theological beliefs. A doctrine 
like that of conscious, eternal torments could not 
maintain itself in the changed atmosphere of men’s 
thinking. The senselessness of it, the cruelty, the 
sheer injustice of everlasting punishment for even the 
darkest sins of a whole lifetime revolted them, their 
moral consciousness rose up in protest, and asserted 
wrathfully that, whatever else might be true, this 
was not; and if Scripture taught it, men were 
presently bold enough to add—So much the worse. 

They reconsidered the question of salvation in 
the light of the postulate of a good and just 
Creator; and the thought became irresistible that 
a man’s eternal destiny could not depend upon his 
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acceptance or rejection of a creed, upon something, 
z.é.. that was after all only an intellectual act. 
They saw men being saved by character, and only 
by character, in this world, and applied the same 
notion to the world to come; and for those who 
had thought thus far there was an end to such a 
doctrine as that of election, which looked too much 
like the irresponsible favouritism of One who 
“, . . as it pleases best Himsel’ 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell— 
A’ for His glory.” 

They applied their moral standards to the 
transactional form of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment; and this elaborate substitutionary scheme 
of imputed righteousness and ‘“‘salvation by faith 
apart from works” looked to them more and more 
like a human contrivance—in some of its aspects 
not unlike a legal fiction—and less and less like 
expressing the justice of God. 

And, finally, with their ethical intuitions 
developed by exercise, they read the Hebrew 
Scriptures in a spirit of free inquiry; and when 
they found that some of those narratives credited 
God with acts and feelings which they would have 
condemned in a mere human being, they no longer 
refrained from criticism or the expression of 
disbelief. 

Thus, not in the name of natural science alone, 
nor in that of Biblical scholarship, but in the name 
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of humanity itself, the older view of inspiration 
and the authority of Scripture was assailed ; and 
if we could go to the root of things, we might find 
that this assault was the most powerful and effective 
of all those delivered. 

Now, it should be clearly recognised and plainly 
stated that, while the motives producing this insur- 
rection were to be sought in the moral ascent of 
mankind, the abandonment of the old views, with 
all their faultiness, could not be accomplished with- 
out much incidental loss, as well as much pain and 
perplexity, seeing that for many it meant the 
abandonment of the old certainty of faith. As we 
have said before, the danger existed, and it was a 
very real danger, lest in letting go the infallibility 
of the Bible, men should also lose hold of the 
reality of religion, which they had been taught to 
regard as exclusively guaranteed by the infallible 
Book. Accustom a person with perfectly sound 
limbs to walk on crutches—then suddenly take 
these artificial supports away, and how grievously 
he will miss them, convinced that he is now crippled 
for life! Accustom men and women with a per- 
fectly normal religious faculty always and exclu- 
sively to lean upon some external authority, and 
then tell them that that authority is not what they 
had thought it to be—and they will feel that 
religion itself is overthrown. Not a few, indeed, 
drew the conclusion that since they knew (as they 
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thought) of God only through the Bible, and since 
they could not believe God to be such as He was 
represented in this or that early story, there was 
no God for them to believe in. The aggressive 
secularism of a man like the late Charles Bradlaugh 
was the direct outcome of a view of the Scriptures 
to which he saw no other alternative except down- 
right denial ; and his, if a prominent case, was also 
a very typical one. 

At length—not subsequently, but simultaneously 
with the forces enumerated—still another agency 
came on the scene to complete the theological 
disarray. This agency was nothing less than a 
new philosophy—a way of reading the universe 
and interpreting its ultimate problems which was 
in startling contrast to the mental standpoint 
which the last century had inherited from its 
predecessor. 

The reader will scarcely require to be informed 
that the philosophy in question was that chiefly 
associated with the great name of Herbert Spencer, 
and popularised with immense success by Huxley, 
who gave it the name under which it was destined 
to achieve so extraordinary a vogue—Agnosticism ; 
the philosophy which declares God to be unknow- 
able. We shall try to deal with this subject as 
clearly as possible, since it is of the utmost import- 
ance for the whole subsequent course of this inquiry ; 
but in order that we may see both the strength and 
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the weakness of the agnostic attack, we must first 
seek to lay bare the underlying ideas of the popular 
theology against which agnosticism opened war. 

The chief “ notes’’ of that theology are two. It 
is, in the first place, dogmatic—tz.e., it claims to 
speak with knowledge and finality, basing itself 
upon indubitable revelation from above. That 
God is, what are His attributes, how and when 
He created the world, the manner in which He 
governs it, His relations to mankind, their eternal 
fate—on all these and many other subjects the 
popular theology delivers itself in unhesitating 
accents, with perfect clearness and precision of 
statement. That God is such, has done such 
things, spoken such words, purposes such a con- 
summation—concerning such matters as these the 
old theology does not speculate, but declares what 
it holds to be the truth once for all delivered, and 
handed down age after age, as an unchanging 
deposit of saving knowledge. 

The other “note”’ of the popular theology is its 
insistence upon God’s absolute tvanscendence ; it 
conceives of Him as outside and apart from the 
universe, set over against it, inhabiting some 
remote sphere called heaven. At some time in the 
past He had fashioned the world, and then retreated 
as a builder might from his finished work ; or better, 
as an engineer might stand back from a piece of 
machinery he had put together and set going. 
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From His distance beyond the firmament He kept 
His eye on the complicated mechanism which He 
had constructed ; at the time of construction, it is 
true, He had pronounced it “very good,” but no 
piece of handiwork will last for ever without needing 
occasional repair—no “ works” but what go wrong 
sometimes or get worn out in parts, requiring a 
touch from the skilful hand which framed them in 
the first instance, and can set them right again. 
These occasional interferences with the ordinary 
course of nature, when something out of the common 
was wanted—these repairs and interventions, in the 
form of miraculous occurrences—were regarded as 
the great evidences of God’s continued interest in 
the world, proving that He was not “musing, or gone 
aside, or on a journey, or peradventure asleep.” In 
these “signs ’’ God was thought to have come near 
to the world; but His habitual seat was far beyond 
these terrestrial scenes, His dwelling hidden in 
light inaccessible. In the outlook characteristic 
of the popular theology the world is 4eve—God is 
there. 

The technical term for this conception of God 
is Deism; the time when it was most explicitly 
held and most generally prevailed was the eighteenth 
century, when the great Joseph Priestley, in discuss- 
ing the notion of God as the soul of the universe, 
wrote thus: “ Our imagination revolts at the idea, 
and we are compelled, as the easiest solution of 
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the phenomena, to acquiesce in the belief of an 
intelligent, uncaused Being, entirely distinct from the 
universe of which He ts the Author.” Virtually, this 
idea has maintained itself as an integral part of 
the working creed of the old theology. 

The popular theology, then, conceived of God 
(1) as an object of human xzowledge, communi- 
cated by a full and infallible revelation; and (2) 
as merely transcendent, .2.e, “entirely distinct from 
the universe.” 

All this has to be clearly understood in order 
that we may realise the effect that was produced 
when the new philosophy arrived upon the scene 
with something like the following declaration :— 
“Yes, the Being you call God—the Infinite and 
Eternal Power behind phenomena—is ‘ transcen- 
dent,’ as you say ; but for that very reason that 
Power is uxknowable.” 

Let us quote Spencer’s own words, in which he 
formulates the agnostic doctrine that has so deeply 
coloured and affected the thought of the age: 
“That which persists under these sensible appear- 
ances which the universe presents to us, transcends 
human knowledge and conception, ts an unknown 
and unknowable power which we are compelled to 
recognise as without limits in space, and without 
beginning or end in time.” He admits that we 
are “ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed,” but insists 
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that that which is thus “everywhere manifested, to 
which we can neither find nor conceive beginning 
or end,” is “an inscrutable Existence.” We can 
predicate no attributes concerning this “ Absolute 
Being,” ascribe to It no character, must renounce 
the error of investing It with guasz-human qualities : 
It is “absolute,” transcendent, and therefore utterly 
unknowable. 

It is well to say at once, before we proceed any 
further, that a more unhappy term than “unknow- 
able’ has seldom been framed or employed in the 
history of philosophy! To begin with, it has 
misled great numbers of people of a superficial 
cast of mind into thinking that Spencer meant it 
was impossible to know whether such an “ Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed” 
exists; on the contrary, this existence was to him 
an “absolute certainty,’ which we are “obliged to 
recognise.” But in the second place, even in the 
sense in which Spencer himself used the term 
“unknowable,” it was illegitimate and based upon 
a misuse of language. To be rightly described as 
“unknowable,” a being or power must be barely 
thought of as existing ; the moment we predicate 
anything more concerning it, we profess to some 


1 This is admitted by Prof. Hudson, who says, in his 
‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer ”: 
“It is not a little unfortunate that Spencer should have 
made such prominent use of the word ‘unknowable’” 
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corresponding degree of knowledge about it. Now 
Spencer does predicate that his Unknowable is 
infinite, eternal, energy, source of all existence— 
which is making a good many positive statements ; 
and to the extent that these statements are well 
founded, the alleged Unknowable is in reality known. 

The truth is that Spencer was led into the use of 
this word by an arbitrary interpretation of the 
meaning of knowledge, which he seems to have 
identified with comprehension. Now, needless to 
say, we cannot comprehend the Infinite, for the 
sufficient reason that we are finite; qualities like 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, “ tran- 
scend human knowledge and conception,” and zx 
that sense the Deity is “ unknowable,” z.e., incompre- 
hensible. But comprehension is not the only kind 
of knowledge ; to use a rough-and-ready illustration, 
a bucket cannot hold, cannot ‘‘ comprehend,” the 
Atlantic, but it may be filled with genuine Atlantic 
water. Similarly, knowledge may not be complete, 
and yet be genuine so far as it goes; it is then— 
if we wish to be quite accurate—named apprehen- 
sion, and not comprehension. Our knowledge of 
God is not and cannot be full, ‘‘ unto perfection ’— 
but it is not therefore non-existent ; we may appre- 
hend something of God, though we cannot compre- 
hend Him as the Infinite and Eternal One. 
Furthermore, we shall be justified in making cer- 
tain inferences as to the nature of the “unknown” 
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Cause from the nature of its known effects— 
a most legitimate and universally valid method 
of reasoning ; and we shall see by and by how far 
that method, properly applied, will carry us. 

But for the present, and ere we reach that part 
of our subject, it has to be pointed out how effec- 
tively Spencer’s doctrine, being promulgated at 
the time it was, completed the disintegration of 
popular belief begun by science and criticism, and 
carried a step further by the ethical awakening to 
which we have made allusion in the earlier part 
of this chapter. Let us recapitulate what had 
happened ; so far, to a large majority of religious 
people the story had been one of sheer calamity 
and impoverishment, without any compensation 
whatsoever. For them, if the critics of the Bible 
and the men of science spoke true, the results were 
tragic, and it is no wonder that they did not 
welcome them ; their one authority was being dis- 
credited, and they saw nothing arising from the 
ground or descending from the skies to take its 
place. Worst of all, however tenaciously they 
might cling to the position whose soundness they 
heard suspected on every side, they themselves 
could not always in their hearts escape the feeling 
that the old faith was hopelessly at variance with 
the new knowledge. But this knowledge—the 
knowledge which told them that the Bible was 


fallible like other books, with legendary lore and 
D2 
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unscientific speculation, where they had thought 
they read the authentic deliverances of the Most 
High—could not replace the serenity they once 
had known. It was no doubt their misfortune that 
they had been brought up with the notion that 
unless the Bible was literally true it was of no 
value; but in the meantime the misfortune was 
a very serious one. 

We are speaking of all this in the historical 
tense, but we are well aware that exactly the same 
conditions operate in a great many minds to-day, 
and suggest that such cases are deserving of rather 
more sympathy than they occasionally receive 
from our impatience. With such as these, each 
loudly-acclaimed advance of scientist and critic— 
advance which, if genuine, undermined their position 
more hopelessly—must have suggested the ever- 
recurring query: 


“Crumble it, and what comes next ? 
Is it God?” 


Precisely—it was God, belief in God, that was 
now crumbling. The defenders of the old theology 
had said all along, “If these new theories are true, 
we shall not know what to believe” ; and now came 
this latest philosophy, which said, “ True, you shall 
not know; you cannot know. You have always 
thought of God as transcendent: you are correct so 
far—He is transcendent, and that means that He 
does ‘ transcend’ all human power of thinking. It 
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is as vain to say ‘ He is thus’ as ‘ He is otherwise’; 
you cannot imagine a Being that had no beginning, 
or knowledge embracing the totality of things to be 
known. You can say that this Energy is Infinite, 
but you cannot fill the word with any content, and 
you must not speak of It as personal.’ “Call such 
an ‘Energy’ what you like,” man replies, “it is 
not what I mean by God!” and he refuses to be 
comforted. 

Small wonder that such is his feeling; small 
wonder that men, when they realise what is being 
taken away from them, should cry out witha bitter 
sense of forlornness : 

“* Ah, woe is us! for we are souls bereaved ; 
Of all the beings under heaven’s wide scope 
Most hopeless we, who once possessed most hope, 

And most beliefless, who once most believed !”’ 

We cannot give a more vivid idea of the desolate- 
ness of this substitute for a vital and soul-satisfying 
faith than by quoting from a popular and competent 
exponent of Spencerianism, Professor W. H. 
Hudson : 


“Tt is easy to show not only that the various 
attributes so confidently ascribed to Deity are 
mutually destructive, and therefore cannot possibly 
be thought of together, but also that the conception 
of none of them can be made to combine with the 
conceptions of infinite and absolute.” 

“Turn where we will, choose our vocabulary as 
we may, we must inevitably commit ourselves to 
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endless confusion, so long as we rest in even the 
highest and purest forms of anthropomorphic 
theism—so long, that is, as we persist in thinking 
of the ultimate reality that religion calls God asa 
guast-human entity, and deceive ourselves into 
believing that we are gaining anything like a truer 
and deeper understanding of his nature by ascribing 
to the Infinite and Absolute Existence qualities and 
attributes that can have no possible meaning when 
taken out of the finite and conditioned. Hence it 
is evident that the further progress of thought 
‘must force men hereafter to drop the higher 
anthropomorphic characters given to the First 
Cause, as they have long since dropped the 
lower.” 

“To speak of the Divine will, or a Personal 
Creator, or an intelligent Governor of the Universe, 
is, from the standpoint of philosophical exactness, 
scarcely more admissible than to go back at once 


to the quaintly manlike images of the early Hebrew 
Scriptures. * 


The reader who has carefully perused, and 
reflected upon, these utterances, cannot fail to 
come to one conclusion, whether he inclines to 
agree with their tenor or otherwise—for the religious 
mind they are a message of blank despair. Such 
a Power as this, blind, impersonal and non-moral, 
we can neither worship nor love, and least of all 


'“ An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert 


Spencer,” pp. 108, 110, 116. We gather that Prof. Hudson 
does not himself rest in these positions, 
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expect to receivelove from. It “is”; but so far as 
the soul’s longing is concerned, or satisfied by Its 
mere “being,” It might just as well not be. If we 
wanted, in our helpless, incurable, human fashion to 
symbolise It by something visible, we might repre- 
sent It to ourselves as a grey cloud drifting across 
a grey sky, for a moment seeming to shape itself 
into a questionable note of interrogation, then 
instantly dissolving again. In such a concep- 
tion man cannot rest. We believe the message of 
Agnosticism to be altogether false, plausibly though 
it may be argued from the doctrines of God’s 
alleged mere transcendence and “ absoluteness ” ; 
we believe that the refutation of this devastating 
fallacy, and with it the promise of religious recon- 
struction, lies in the direction to which we now turn 
—the doctrine of Divine Immanence. 


CHAPTERS IV; 
THE DIVINE IMMANENCE 


THE Agnosticism whose prevalence characterised 
the close of the nineteenth century was the inevit- 
able reaction from the rationalistic Deism which 
had dominated the eighteenth. Having been 
rudely awakened from the dream of an infallible 
written revelation, which enabled them to speak 
with considerable and detailed knowledge con- 
cerning the Deity, men were startled to discover 
that God must in the very nature of things be 
incomprehensible. Solong as He had been thought 
of as a much magnified Man dwelling somewhere 
beyond the clouds, outside the bounds of this 
world, but still in space and time, there was no 
such insuperable obstacle to His comprehension by 
the human mind ; but the more immeasurably vast 
was the Universe which modern science revealed to 
us, the more impossible it became to conceive, in 
the old naively deistic way, of One who had called 
this illimitable Whole into being, and who was so 
far from existing in time or space that time and 
space could be thought of only as existing zz Hm, 
if at all. 
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And yet, while this thought of the “unknowable- 
ness” of the Infinite and Eternal so profoundly 
moved and disquieted an age to which it came as 
a novelty, it was in reality only being re-discovered ; 
this latest philosophy was age-old, and for the 
looking men might have found it plainly taught in 
the very volume which they regarded as infallible. 
The Bible is, indeed, no stranger to this thought, 
which shrouds the Deity in impenetrable, inviolable 
secrecy. Yahweh's reply to Moses, when the latter 
seeks to learn His Name—“I am that I am; say 
I AM hath sent me to you”—may be described as 
couched in the very idiom of the Unknowable. 
“Wherefore askest thou after my name, seeing it is 
secret ? ” says even the messenger of Yahweh to the 
questioning Manoah. As for the Book of Job, it is 
steeped in this same conception: so uncompromising 
a declaration as this—“ Great is God, and we know 
Flim not’’—is a very exact anticipation of a very 
modern position. Or take again such a familiar 
passage as the following—“ Canst thou by searching 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is high asheaven; what canst 
thou do? Deeper than Sheol; what canst thou 
know?” Or this magnificent close to a chapter in 
which folk-lore as ancient as Babylonia is mingled 
with the superbly bold imagery which pictures God 
as stretching out the north over empty space, and 
hanging the earth upon nothing—“ Lo, these are 


”? 
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but the outskirts of His ways: and how small a 
whisper do we hear of Him! But the thunder of 
His power who shall understand ?” Turn to Isaiah, 
and we come again upon such familiar utterances 
as these: “To whom then will ye liken God? Or 
what likeness will ye compare unto him?”’ ‘My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” In 
declaring God’s judgments to be unsearchable, and 
His ways past finding out, the Apostle merely adds 
his note to a great chorus; and when we pass be- 
yond the Bible, we find the most orthodox creed 
of Christendom speaking of God as “the Father 
Incomprehensible,” and making that attribute one 
of the things to be believed by all who acknowledge 
what it calls “the Catholic Faith.” 

Thus the new philosophy, in affirming that the 
Infinite and Eternal was of necessity incomprehen- 
sible, had but re-enunciated an old truth, which 
had come to be forgotten by the popular theology ; 
but the new philosophy and the popular theology 
had, strangely enough, one error in common—a 
one-sided and unwarranted insistence upon the 
exclusively transcendent character of the ultimate 
Reality. From that error theology might once 
more have been saved by paying a closer regard to 
Holy Scripture, while philosophy might have 
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escaped falling into it by exercising somewhat 
greater care in the use of words. 

To state it quite simply, Mr. Spencer’s mistake, 
repeated by his disciples, was that of applying 
to the “Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed” the question-begging and in- 
accurate epithet “absolute.” To be absolute is 
to stand in no relation whatever to anything else, 
and a genuine Absolute would be genuinely un- 
knowable; but since Spencer’s Infinite is the 
ground and source of all the phenomena which 
the Universe presents to us, it is not “absolute” 
at all, but stands in a constant relation to the 
Universe, viz., in the relation of Cause to effect. 
We shall see in due course to how large an 
extent this Cause is therefore known, and its 
character ascertainable, by reference to its effects. 
But moreover, according to Spencer that Energy 
is “everywhere manifested,’ and we are “ever in 
its presence”; it is therefore ~ot merely transcen- 
dent, but immanent in the world—nay, he himself 
hazarded the guess that this Infinite and Eternal 
Energy was probably the same power that “in our- 
selves wells up under the forms of consciousness.” 

As for the popular theology, it had, perhaps, 
less excuse in its error than the new philosophy ; 
for the same Bible which, as we saw, teaches that 
God, in so far as He is transcendent, is incom- 
prehensible, teaches also that He is immanent, 
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indwelling in His Universe, and to that extent 
and for that reason known. What else is it that 
the Deuteronomic writer seeks to express when 
he says of the commandment, the word of God, 
that it is neither up in Heaven nor beyond the 
sea, but “very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and 
in thy heart” ? What does Paul mean when he 
says that “in Him we live and move and have 
our being,” or when he utters those wonderful 
words—“ Know ye not that ye are a temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 
... The temple of God is holy ; which temple ye 
are’? ? Why are we told that God is not only over 
all, and through all, but also zz all? How is it 
possible, according to 2 Peter, for mortals to be 
“partakers of the divine nature”? What dim 
thought was it that stirred in the olden chronicler 
of Israel’s iron age, when he set it down that “the 
spirit of Yahweh clothed itself with Gideon ” ? 

We say that every one of these utterances 
contradicts in the plainest possible manner the 
mechanical notion of God as “entirely distinct 
from the Universe,” merely transcendent; every 
one of them bears witness to the truth of His 
immanence in the Universe, eternally present, 
eternally active, perpetually manifested in the world 
around us, and to that extent knowable and known. 

This is the truth which there seems at length a 
prospect of our coming to realise, and for whose 
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realisation the negative movements of the last two 
generations have slowly and inevitably prepared 
the way ; that God, who is both transcendent and 
immanent, is directly known to men only as im- 
manent. This is what the New Theology, as well 
as what we may perhaps call the New Science, or 
the new temper in science, mean when they declare 
in identical language that the task of the present 
day is that of “formulating the fundamentals or 
substance of religious faith in terms of Divine 
Immanence.”! For this is the conception in which 
philosophy, science and Scripture are agreed, the 
real presence of the Infinite in this world, manifested 
through finite phenomena and appearing on a finite 
scale, on which alone we can have knowledge 
regarding it; it is the conception to which the 
inspiration of Wordsworth long ago bore wit- 
ness in those immortal lines which for all their 
familiarity are perhaps only now becoming more 
generally understood, and in which he tells us— 
“*T have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thought ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


1 Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ The Substance of Faith,” p. viii. 
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Expressed in the briefest compass, this is the 
New Evangel, the need for which we have been 
demonstrating in showing the disappearance of the 
old foundations of belief — viz. that, to invert 
Browning’s lines— 


“God’s in His world— 
All’s right with the heavens.” 


Starting from this fundamental axiom, which 
neither science nor philosophy nor Biblical criticism 
can shake—which is confirmed by the two former 
and independent of the latter—we can proceed 
to carry out the task of religious reconstruction. 
The Divine Immanence, alike neglected by the 
agnostic philosophy of the last generation and by 
the theology against which Agnosticism proved 
so damaging, furnishes that basal certainty from 
which the New Theology deduces its whole system. 
Once more the stone which the builders rejected is 
become the head-stone of the corner. 


Let us put this assertion to the test at once, by 
seeing whether the doctrine of Divine Immanence 
will enable us to arrive at somewhat more positive 
results with regard to the nature of God than those 
which we quoted at the close of our last chapter. 
There, it will be remembered, we read that from 
the point of view of Spencerian Agnosticism it 
would be quite inadmissible to speak of “the 
Divine will, or a Personal Creator, or an intelligent 
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Governor of the Universe” ; we learned that even 
“the higher anthropomorphic characters given to 
the First Cause” will have to be dropped ; and, 
quoting from the same source, we may add that 
from this point of view “even intelligence or con- 
sciousness itself is conceivable only as a relation, 
and therefore the Absolute cannot be thought of 
as conscious.” + 

Now, it need scarcely be said that the conception 
of a being, or energy, which we have emptied of 


1 We have already shown that Spencer’s “ Absolute” is 
a mere fiction, inasmuch as that which he calls the Absolute 
is by his own definition constantly related to the whole sum 
of sensible phenomena. But assuming the so-called 
Absolute were really absolute, standing in no relation to 
anything outside itself; even then it would not follow that 
it must be devoid of consciousness, intelligence, will, and 
the like. Spencer argues that intelligence demands “a 
conscious subject and an object of which it is conscious. 
The subject is a subject to the object; the object is an 
object to the subject ; and neither can exist by itself as an 
absolute.” That is to say, in plain and unambiguous 
Janguage, that a subject can never be an object to itself. 
Let us seeif thisistrue. Self-love, according to this theory, 
is a sheer impossibility; for if Tom Brown is the subject 
that loves, what is the object beloved by Tom Brown? Or 
if Tom Brown is the object of love, what is the subject that 
loves him? Ergo, self-love is a mere coinage of the brain, 
without any reality corresponding to it. ‘‘ But,” we reply 
—a little dizzy, but holding on to fact as bravely as we 
may—* we know perfectly well that self-love exists, and is 
an appreciable factor in sublunary affairs.” What is 
wrong,then? Simply the assumption that a subject cannot 
be an object to itself—that subject and object must be 
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consciousness, will, intelligence, purpose—to say 
nothing of higher attributes coming under the 
category of character—possesses no veligzous value 
whatsoever ; the existence of such a Being, how- 
ever interesting to the metaphysician, is of profound 
indifference to that part of man’s nature which 
makes him, in Sabatier’s phrase, incurably religious. 
Is it true, then, that this emptying process, by which 
the idea of God is “defecated to a mere trans- 
parency,” is legitimate and inevitable? We con- 
tend that it is neither. For when we see God 
immanent in His creation, present and revealed in 
the visible universe, we are immediately struck by 
certain unmistakable facts, which in turn lead us 
to make certain noteworthy inferences. 

A simple illustration will explain our point. If 
we Saw a page covered with print, forming a mere 
jumble of letters, numerals, punctuation marks, and 
the like, we should say immediately that it had never 
been set up, but was simply “ printer’s pie.” If on 
the other hand we see a page—no matter what its 
contents, and whether we agree with them or not— 
which we can read through and detect at least some 
intention of meaning in, we say just as positively 
that someone has composed it in the first instance ; 


ranged over against each other in order that there may be 
such a relation as isimplied in consciousness. And yet one 
would have thought that self-consciousness was not so 
recondite a fact as to escape the watchfulness of a 
philosopher ! 
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we could get no meaning out of it, but that meaning 
was first of all put into it. In other words, intelli- 
gibleness is the sure test of intelligence. 

Now the fundamental supposition of all science, 
as well as that on which the whole conduct of the 
business of life is based, is that nature is intelligible ; 
that it obeys certain discoverable laws, that it is a 
rational system; and that supposition is verified in 
all experience. We are aware of no sound rule 
in logic to prevent us from making the inference in 
this instance which we should make in every other, 
viz., that the zztellagzbleness of which we are aware in 
nature is the result of /zelligence—nay, that it could 
not be otherwise. That Intelligence which ex- 
presses itself in an intelligible universe, in fixed laws 
and uniformities on which we can count every time 
without ever being deceived, must be on a scale 
which passes utterly beyond all human conception ; 
it may be—it probably is—something for which, 
could we estimate it aright, we should find the 
term ‘intelligence’? wholly inadequate. But, at 
any rate, the quality which we see displayed in the 
sensible phenomena around us is not something 
less than intelligence, and we conclude that the 
unseen Power behind phenomena, and immanent 
in them, is at Jeast what we mean by intelligent. 

If we have succeeded in recovering this one 
Divine attribute from the agnostic’s emptying- 
process, and in establishing it on valid grounds, we 
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may the more confidently argue from the one to 
others. For intelligence is unthinkable apart from 
consciousness, which therefore we unhesitatingly 
predicate of the Deity ; and since, in spite of all 
attempts to the contrary, we never honestly or con- 
sistently get rid of the idea of willed purpose in 
interpreting the processes of nature, we con- 
fidently ascribe to God, from all that we learn of 
Him as indwelling in His creation, what for want 
of better words we call by the names of purpose, 
will, and dzrectivity. 

Indeed, on all these points we may legitimately 
appeal to yet another argument, at which we hinted 
in. the previous chapter as being of universal 
validity. It is this, that a cause must always be 
at least adequate to its effects ; that nothing can 
appear in an effect but what would be accounted 
for by the sum-total of its causes; that, in short, 
nothing is ever evolved that is not first involved. 
Assuming this principle or law of thought to be 
conceded without demur, we have but to point to 
the fact that consciousness, intelligence, will, pur- 
pose, and the like exist zx man, in order to conclude 
with irresistible cogency that the Power which 
gifted man with these faculties cannot be beneath 
the level of the endowments conferred by Himself 
upon the beings He has created. Consciousness 
in the effect cannot be the result of unconsciousness 
in the cause; however much more than what we 
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mean by “conscious” God may, and indeed must, 
be—in however inconceivable a manner all those 
limitations which in man constitute what is known 
as “the narrowness of consciousness” must be 
absent from the Divine Being, He cannot be dess 
than conscious; and, similarly, we come once more 
to the conclusion that He cannot possess less than 
the qualities of will, purpose, intelligence, that are 
to be found in His creatures. 

It may, however, be as well at once to anticipate 
a counter-argument that is frequently brought for- 
ward in this connection. It is contended that on 
the assumption that nothing can be in the effect 
but what must be in the cause, we ought to admit 
that every evz/ faculty or attribute existing in man 
must exist in God likewise, and that in a presum- 
ably much intensified degree. What is overlooked 
by those who advance this plea is that no human 
faculty or attribute is evil in itself; there is only 
human misdirection and misapplication of powers 
bestowed for useful and lawful ends, or at any rate 
capable of being used for such ends. “The essence 
of immanence,” to quote Sir Oliver Lodge, “is that 
nothing is common or unclean until abused ; and 
the nobler the faculty, the fouler is the degradation 
caused by its abuse.”? 

This leads us immediately to the question— 
What has the doctrine of Divine Immanence to 


1 « The Substance of Faith,” p. 69. 
E 2 
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say on the subject of the Personality of God? It 
is notorious that many people find themselves beset 
by difficulties on this point ; though it is probably 
the fact that, in the majority of instances, these 
difficulties owe their origin and persistence to the 
extraordinary notion that a “person” is bounded 
by, or encased in, a material body. On the other 
hand, even where no such crude notion is con- 
sciously present, we often hear it advanced that 
“ personality implies limitation, or it means nothing 
at all. To talk of an Infinite Person, therefore, is 
to talk of something that is at once infinite and 
finite, unconditioned and conditioned, unlimited 
and limited—an impossibility.”+ Against such a 
confident pronouncement the reader should weigh 
the words of a thinker like Lotze, who says: 
“Perfect personality is in God only; to all finite 
minds there is allotted but a pale copy thereof; 
the finiteness of the finite is not a producing con- 
dition of this personality, but a limit and hindrance 
of its development.”’ 

But the question as to the personality or other- 
wise of God may really be decided by an inquiry 
into what it is that constitutes a human being 
“personal.” If we put the question to ourselves 
in this manner, we shall find that we think of a 
being as personal when and because he possesses 
the attributes of consciousness, intelligence, and 


' Hudson, of. cit., p. 109. 
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will; but these are exactly the attributes which 
we have already felt entitled to ascribe to the 
Deity. If, then, their possession spells personality 
in man, what else can it spell in God? If it is 
urged that we have already admitted that these 
attributes must be present in God in an inconceiv- 
ably higher degree than in man, logic would 
conclude that His Being must be something incon- 
ceivably more and higher than personal ; but it is 
certainly not anything less or lower than personal, 
and since personality is the highest term we know, 
we shall assuredly be justified in employing it. In 
conversation with Dr. M. J. Savage, Herbert 
Spencer said, “There is nothing unreasonable in 
supposing that the Infinite and Eternal Power 
may be as much above what we mean by the terms 
personality and consciousness as we are above 
vegetable growths.” That may be freely conceded, 
and would be disputed by no reflective mind; but 
the choice, it will be seen, lies not between 
personality and something less, but between 
personality and something more; and we may 
therefore rest in the assurance that whatever else 
God may be, as interpreted in the light of the 
doctrine of immanence He is az /east personal. 
Personality, we said, is the highest term we 
know; that is to say, the Deity who is immanent 
in every part of His universe, and known by 
reason of His immanence—not by that of His 
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immeasurable transcendence—expresses Himself 
in varying measures in the various parts of His 
creation. “ There are celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial ; but the glory of the celestial is one, 
and the glory of the terrestrial is another.” It is 
obvious that while God is the Energy energising all 
things, the Life of all life, the Power behind a 
phenomena—“the same God who worketh all 
things in all” (1 Cor. xii. 6)—yet not all manifest 
Him equally; the plant shows forth more of the 
Divine life than the stone, the animal more than 
the plant, man more than the animal. In man, 
moreover, in spite of his finite mind, there is a 
certain capacity for the infinite, a sense of kinship 
with, and longing for, it; as the old writer mys- 
teriously has it, God hath set eternity in the heart 
of man—a truth more clearly expressed by St. 
Augustine in that immortal intuition, “ 7hou hast 
made us unto Thyself, O God; and our heart ts 
vestless till tt vest in Thee.” 

Man is ever haunted by a sense that he is not 
altogether of the earth, earthy; he dimly feels 
related to another order of realities than the 
material; however often he tries it, he cannot rest 
content in the things of sense—“the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing.’ It may be a long time before he 
knows what these inner strivings mean—before 
he realises that what he feels is the longing of 
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like for like, spirit for Spirit, that he, too, is a 
manifestation of Divine Immanence, a temple of the 
living God; it is only in the fulness of time that 
he understands, and reads the truth about himself 
and God in the strong, white, steady light of the 
Incarnation. 

To that supreme subject we shall be brought in 
the following chapter. 


GEA Par Ra 
THE INCARNATION 


IF the conclusions at which we arrived in the 
previous chapter are accepted as established by 
fair processes of reasoning, it will not be denied 
that we have taken a long step forward, and that 
on ground which does not ‘‘give” or threaten 
collapse beneath our feet. For, contrary to the 
fears and misgivings aroused by evolutionary 
science and Biblical criticism, and notwithstanding 
the damaging effects exercised by these forces 
upon what the popular theology used to regard and 
proclaim as the sole foundation of religious belief, 
we have seen that in the light of the doctrine of 
Divine Immanence we are not left without hope 
or without God in the world; in fact, it is pre- 
cisely “God in the world ”—a world holier for the 
sense of His presence in it—whom that doctrine 
declares. 

That, before arriving at these results, we have 
had to discard many an outworn notion concerning 
God, which fitted no longer into the framework 
of our knowledge, or conflicted with the verdicts 
of our ethical sense, is of course admitted. We 
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no longer think of Him as wearing the features 
ascribed to Yahweh in some of the earlier Hebrew 
scriptures, as a Being of ‘‘ human, all too human” 
failings, as the imperfectly-moralised tribal Deity 
of incalculable moods! and fierce vengefulness, 
imagined by a semi-barbarous nation in the 
making; in the lines of Mr. William Watson, 
the God whom we can believe in is— 


‘* Not He whom with fantastic boasts 
A sombre people dreamed they knew ; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew; 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 
Of neighbour gods less vast of arm. 


“A God like some imperious king— 
Wroth were his realm not duly awed, 
A God for ever hearkening 
Unto his self-commanded laud; 
A God for ever jealous grown 
Of carven wood or graven stone.” 


The Deity who could not forgive Saul for having 
spared a defenceless prisoner ; who ordered fiendish 
massacres for the like of which we must look to 
the exploits of Abdul Hamid; who accounted 
David a man after His own heart—such a God, 
or rather, such a conception of God, belongs to 
a phase of thought and civilisation which we 
have definitely left behind. If it be replied that 
that conception had already been outgrown by 


1 See, ¢.g., Ex. iv. 24. 
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the more spiritual prophets, even before New 
Testament times, that is quite true; but equally 
true is it that the Churches still went on trying 
to harmonise the earlier with the later thought 
of God, and in the twentieth century there are 
still those who deem it their duty—a distasteful 
duty, one would hope—to defend the systematic 
extermination of the Midianites and the Ama- 
lekites as not only of Divine ordinance, but as 
just and, indeed, merciful. 

The ethical and spiritual gain that accrues to 
humanity when these crude, anthropomorphic ideas 
are laid aside, does not need to be expatiated 
upon; and yet many people will feel instinc- 
tively, and before they can render an account 
of the reason to themselves, that the result has 
not been a// gain. The process has effected a 
clearance; but who shall deny that it has left a 
void? In even His fiercest moods, there was a 
certain humanity about the olden presentations 
of the Deity which made Him understandable 
and brought Him near to mortals; if He dwelt 
beyond the sky, the sky was not so far off but 
that He could visit men; and even in His 
celestial remoteness, seated upon His throne, He 
was more thinkable than as the Omnipresent 
One that inhabiteth eternity. It is Job’s pro- 
blem, when he says, “Behold, I go forward, but 
He is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
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perceive Him: on the left hand, when He doth 
work, but I cannot behold Him; He _hideth 
Himself on the right hand, that I cannot 
see Him.” It is the problem of every reflective 
mind or epoch which recognises the inadequacy of 
the old, naive deism : zs z¢ not our problem too ? 
Perhaps this may be denied by some reader at 
first sight; have we not, point by point, instead 
of the agnosticism which threatened to over- 
whelm us, reached a view of God as Conscious- 
ness, Mind, Will, Personality? Why should we 
ask for more? The answer is quite simply 
furnished by the facts; not only where God 
has been reduced to a de-personalised Something 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, but 
wherever there has been made an attempt to set 
up a “ pure theism” as it is called, the result has 
been sheer, dismal failure. We would go further, 
and say that wherever there has been a tendency 
on the part of a religious body towards mere 
theism, the effect has been just the same. Of 
course, this may be ascribed by disappointed theists 
to sheer human perversity and lack of enlighten- 
ment; we ascribe it instead to a deep and true 
instinct which feels the want of dynamic and 
vitality in such a creed. Theism, in short, is a 
philosophy, not a religion. Infinite consciousness, 
infinite will, infinite intelligence, and even the 
infinite Personality inferred from these do not 
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satisfy the waiting soul, which asks not only for 
something more, but, above all, for something 
other. 

We cannot do better than express in a formula 
the position which we intend to develop in the 
following pages. That God is, we know through 
Nature; what God ts, we know through Christ. 
The truth about the matter was expressed by 
two great thinkers, who were also masters of 
sonorous and majestic English, James Martineau 
and John Caird. The former of these wrote: 
“<The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work. But the 
heavens are cold, and reflect no rays of love ; their 
courses are steadfast, and answer not the pulses of 
our passion and our prayers ; their spaces are still, 
and calm as the wilderness.” And Caird, in words 
which run almost like a continuation of Martineau’s 
thought, tells us: “ Omnipresence, Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, Being without form or place, Exist- 
ence without beginning or end—these in their very 
sublimity constitute a notion which tends to repel 
rather than to attract. Our mortal feebleness 
shrinks from it in trembling awe. The heart 
cannot feed on sublimities. We cannot make a 
home of this cold magnificence. We cannot take 
Immensity by the hand. Now, that which is thus 
the deep-felt want of our natures, is most fully and 
adequately met in Jesus Christ.” 
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Is what is called the New Theology equal to 
answering that want? Can it, ze, by the applica- 
tion of its own principles, and observing its attitude 
towards science and criticism, honestly arrive at 
this particular, desired haven? Can it give us that 
knowledge of God for which the spirit of man cries 
out,’ and which tells us not only about His power 
and mind, but about His character? Let us see. 

The fundamental idea of the new theology, the 
Divine Immanence, has without doubt been im- 
mensely stimulated by the doctrine of evolution— 
the idea of the One creative Energy manifesting 
itself through all the successive stages of creation, 
ever more gloriously revealed, the revelation ever 
growing in richness of content. Yet, if evolution 
tells us much concerning God, there is much that 
it does not tell us, or gives us at best broken 
glimpses of. That God is compassion, that God 
is forgiveness, that God is love, we should seek in 
vain to learn from Nature: immutable law, which 
crushes those who collide with it ; struggle for life, 
in which the weakest go to the wall; unbroken, 
unbreakable chain of cause and effect—these we 
find there, and these do not suffice. How, then, do 

1 When we say that a certain desire, or the desire for a 
certain kind of knowledge concerning God, is characteristic 
of “the spirit of man,” “the soul of man,” we mean, of 
course, the soul which has reached a certain stage of 


development. That the less developed soul is unconscious 
of such a need, does not invalidate our position. 
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we attain to that knowledge and that assurance 
concerning God, which the soul feels to be its 
deepest need ? 

We hold that that knowledge is gained, that 
assurance given, in and by the greatest of all 
events, that to which we give the name of the 
Incarnation. 

Let us retrace our steps once more to the point 
where our last chapter closed, and thence advance 
with all the care we may. We have contended all 
through that the transcendent—and, as such, un- 
knowable—God becomes known as immanent. 
The Infinite manifesting Himself through finite 
phenomena makes Himself known to finite crea- 
tures, as He could not be known to them in the 
plenitude of His Being; immanent in all forms of 
life, He is more distinctly immanentin man, who from 
early times is troubled by a vague sense of unrest, of 
belonging to an order of existence which he does 
not comprehend, but reaches out after by an un- 
quenchable instinct. Slowly and gradually that 
undefined feeling clarifies somewhat ; but it is only 
late in the world’s history that man wakes up to 
the fact that he, too, expresses something of God, 
that this, as we said, was the meaning of his inner 
strivings—a longing of like for like, a sense of 
ultimate oneness of substance, which is yet the 
sense of an unrealised ideal, often felt to be too 
good to be true. 
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As a matter of fact, such knowledge of the 
character of God as man longs for has always 
come through man; we may even go so far as to 
say that it could not have come otherwise. The 
transcendent is never directly known fer se, and 
what we understand by character is exhibited by 
man only of all creatures. And, indeed, the history 
of religions shows that man made not a few mistakes 
in seeking to arrive at an estimate of the Supreme 
Being and His moral attributes. When man was 
savage, vengeful, cruel, of ungovernable temper, he 
invested his Deity with the same attributes, merely 
intensified ; when man was a fierce warrior, delight- 
ing in carnage, revelling in destruction and burning, 
he pictured God after the same pattern, only on a 
superhuman scale, even attributing to Him com- 
mands sanctioning these deeds of horror. Indeed, 
this tendency did not remain undetected or un- 
rebuked by keener observers, such as the psalmist 
who placed on the lips of the Most High the 
words: “Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself.” 

Still man’s ethical and spiritual evolution pro- 
ceeded age after age; and each time he sloughed 
off some grosser mark of barbarism, each time he 
acquired some elementary virtue or grace, he 
transferred the same to God, who is now spoken 
of as a righteous God, One who performs His 
promises, One who even shows forth such novel 
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qualities as loving-kindness and tender mercy, 
pity and forbearance. A superficial critic will at 
once say that man had no more right to endow 
God with one set of attributes than with another ; 
that he was as much deluded in crediting Him 
with the higher as with the lower qualities. Such 
an objection is, however, amazingly shallow. It 
is not unlike the assumption, with which we shall 
deal later on, that if God is in man, man ‘‘ex- 
presses ” 
commendable acts. Surely, if God is the Life of 
all life, His immanence in us is shown most truly 
in those human qualities which make lifeward, and 
not the contrary; and we shall in turn be justified 
in saying that such qualities in us are a true 
reflection of His Being. Surely, if He is the One 
in all, the All in one, then those human qualities 
which unite, and not those which divide us most 
truly represent Him. We have better reasons, 
whatever the sceptic may say, for thinking of God 
thus than thus—for thinking that Reason, and not 
Unreason, Goodness, and not Evil, presides over 
the universe. 

But although it was through his own inner 
history that man was led to loftier and loftier 
guesses as to the character of God, still these 
remained on the level and of the value of guesses 
only. The higher conceptions were intermingled 
with, and struggled in vain against, lower ones, 


God as much in morally evil as in 
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precisely as in human nature good and evil are 
inseparably intertwined. If we were to know the 
full-orbed truth concerning God on the side which 
it concerns us most to know, viz., on the moral side, 
such knowledge could come to us only in and 
through a human being who should set forth that 
truth in his own person and character. If we 
were to have the assurance that God, whatever else 
He might be, was pure Goodness, unmixed Love, 
such a revelation could only reach us through the 
medium of a being exhibiting these qualities in an 
incomparable and unmistakable degree in his own 
life. In other words, if the knowledge of God 
comes to us through His immanence; if the know- 
ledge of Him as personal is given us in the fact of 
human personality ; then the assurance which alone 
satisfies the awakened soul—viz., that God is 
Love—could reach us in no other way than by 
being shown with supreme and _ self-evidencing 
power on what was yet a finite scale, z.¢, in a man 
in whom the Spirit of Divine Love should appear 
embodied. Man had, by a long and halting march, 
reached the hesitating conclusion that he had been 
made in the image of God ; it needed, in order that 
he should learn what the original was truly like, 
the advent of One who, living as man among men, 
should stand forth, self-attested, as “the express 
image of His substance.” Once such a revela- 
tion should have been vouchsafed, the grandest 
N.E. F 
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hypotheses framed hitherto would be at once 
confirmed and swallowed up in a grander certainty. 

In dealing with this matter we would rather err 
in the direction of reiteration than in that of 
obscurity ; we therefore say again that the highest 
knowledge of God could only come through man— 
in order to be knowledge, it had to be expressed 
in terms of the highest we can comprehend, viz., 
human personality. God’s indwelling in man, dimly 
and fitfully discerned by seer and sage, remained 
yet to be demonstrated to the race at large, once 
and for all, in an indubitable manner ; the moral 
supremacy of God could only be understood by 
being visibly exhibited—the infinite “ Word” had 
to be made “flesh,” the ideal to become actual, 
“the effulgence of His glory” to be seen shining 
through the vesture of a mortal frame. 

This kind of assurance concerning God, with its 
warmth and intimacy, abstract or so-called “ pure 
theism” signally fails to convey. It could be 
conveyed only—man’s constitution being what it 
is—through an event such as that which we call 
by the title of the Incarnation ; and that event, we 
maintain, has taken place in Jesus Christ. 


But as soon as we make this statement, we are 
met with the objection that the incarnation of God 
in Christ was not an event in any way analogous 
to that universal indwelling of which we have 
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spoken above, but required the stupendous and 
unique miracle of the supernatural birth. It would 
be much more satisfactory if we could simply con- 
tinue our task of exposition without dealing with 
this particular dogma at all; in the present state 
of theological opinion, however, such a course is 
not yet possible, and we must therefore briefly 
enter into an examination of this matter before we 
can proceed with our main inquiry. 

The first, preliminary observation we have to 
make upon the doctrine in question is that it 
could have arisen only at a time when God was 
currently conceived as merely transcendent, and 
not as immanent at all. So little was the Divine 
-Immanence believed in as a universal fact that the 
only mode of accounting for the unmistakable 
presence of God in Christ was to refer it to an 
altogether unique process, viz., His birth from a 
virgin without human paternity. If it is a fact 
that it required such a miraculous process for the 
Spirit of God to enter a human being, then of 
course it cannot a/so be true that He is “in all,” 
that men are “the temple of God,’ and “ par- 
takers of the Divine nature.’ We have simply 
to choose between two antagonistic modes of 
envisaging the whole problem of the relation of 
God to the universe: from the point of view of the 
one—God’s normal externality to the world—the 


virgin birth is at least an attempt to explain an 
EF 2 
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altogether isolated phenomenon, z.e., the indubitable 
presence of God in this one Man; from the point 
of view of the other, which already assumes that 
“the Spirit of God dwelleth in” the human 
soul, it will be seen that a like necessity for a 
miraculous explanation does not exist. 

In the second place, it is as well to say here 
explicitly, what is implicitly realised by all who 
reflect on the facts, viz., that the new mental 
atmosphere created by modern science is not 
favourable to the unquestioning acceptance of 
miracles in general, or of this miracle in particular. 
With the growth of an ever-strengthening belief in 
the uniformity of nature, our ideas of what con- 
stitutes evidence for alleged departures from that 
uniformity have become immeasurably more 
stringent and exacting than before! While no one 


1 Cp. Cotter Morrison’s ‘“‘St. Bernard,” pp. 59, 61: 
** Miracles, ghostly apparitions, Divine and demoniac inter- 
ference with sublunary affairs, were matters which the man 
of the twelfth century would less readily doubt of than his 
own existence. To disbelieve in such would have been 
considered good prima facie evidence of unsoundness of 
mind. The critical powers then were never exerted on an 
alleged case of miracle. . . . It was assumed to be natural, 
not unnatural, that miracles should occur. . . . The minds 
of men of the twelfth century were in some sort the reverse 
of ours. What we think or well know to be possible and 
feasible [they] would have regardedas the idlest dreaming. 
What we know to be simply nonsense, they looked on as a 
matter of indisputable truth. ... They had the same 
anchorless insecurity [as their Pagan ancestors] as to what 
the invisible world would next do to, and in, the visible world.’ 
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denies the possibility of miracles in theory, the 
presumption against such events occurring has 
undoubtedly grown stronger and stronger in the 
modern mind. With the a priorz belief in Biblical 
infallibility gone, with the scrutiny of the sacred 
text becoming proportionately closer, with the fact 
before them that all science rests upon the ever- 
verified principle of the uniform action of natural 
law, men experience to-day in regard to this par- 
ticular doctrine such doubts as former generations 
could not know. 

And, thirdly, these doubts have been deepened by 
the knowledge—no longer confined to experts—of 
the analogies to the doctrine of a virgin birth exist- 
ing in non-Christian religions, and especially of the 
close parallelisms to the New Testament birth 
stories in the sacred books of Buddhism. Like 
Christ, the Buddha is miraculously conceived ; his 
advent is heralded by a burst of light, and by 
peace and goodwill; onthe day when he was born, the 
angelic host rejoiced, declaring him to be the future 
founder of a kingdom of righteousness. An aged 
ascetic, on seeing the babe, declares his exalted 
nature and destiny ; wise men discern in him the 
coming Saviour of men from their sins. Wedo not 
say that the one set of stories is necessarily derived 
from the other, but only that the human mind 
moved in each case along similar lines, and that if 
we unhesitatingly dismiss the earlier of the two as 
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legendary, it is difficult to say why we should 
accept the very similar later stories as historical.’ 
Turning from these preliminaries to the New 
Testament itself, and examining the evidence for 
the doctrine of the virgin birth, what do we find? 
The earliest Gospel—Mark’s—as well as the 
latest—John’s—are silent about such an event ; 
and all the other New Testament writers, from 
Paul downwards, are equally silent about it. The 
whole scriptural proof is contained in the opening 
chapters of Matthew’s and Luke’s Gospels, whose 
accounts present irreconcilable discrepancies, the 
most striking of these being the mutually contra- 
dictory genealogies of Jesus—genealogies which, 
strangely enough, “in spite of many attempts to 
prove the contrary, must be admitted to trace His 


1 Professor Sanday seeks to meet this by urging ‘the 
entire difference of the conditions under which the Christian 
tradition was promulgated from those which surrounded 
the creations of mythopeicfancy. The Christian tradition,” 
he continues, ‘‘ belongs to the sphere, not of myth, but of 
history.” But this, it seems to us, is the very question in 
dispute ; and it does not appear to us to be settled by asser- 
tions like the ones quoted, or by fanciful speculations con- 
necting Luke’s evidence with Mary herself through Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, to whom Mary may have communicated 
the secret of the miraculous conception, and who in turn 
may have been Luke’s source! (Sanday, ‘‘ Outlines of the 
Life of Christ,” pp. 196, 208). With great respect for 
Professor Sanday, we suggest that in no study, except that 


of theology, would such proofs be even tentatively brought 
forward. 
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descent through Joseph and not through Mary.”! 
Why through Joseph, if the whole object was to 
prove that Joseph was zot His father, is not very 
apparent. It suggests, however, a question, viz., 
whether the statements concerning the miraculous 
birth may not be a later interpolation in both Gos- 
pels. The reading of Matt. i. 16 is notoriously 
uncertain, there being such varieties of wording 
among the various manuscripts as show that 
doctrinal considerations had a great deal to do with 
shaping the text before it reached its accepted form; 
and the earliest existing manuscript, the Sinaitic 
Syriac, actually has the verse as follows: “ Joseph, 
towhom was betrothed Mary the virgin, begat Jesus, 
~ who is called the Christ.” The same MS. has also 
the following readings—i. 21: ‘‘ She shall bear thee a 
son,” and at the end of the chapter, ‘“‘ When Joseph 
arose from his sleep, he did as the angel of the 
Lord had commanded him, and took his wife ; and 
she bare to him a son, and he called His name 
Jesus.” Such variants, in so ancient an authority, 
are startling, to say the least. 

In the Gospel according to Luke reference to a 
supernatural birth is confined to ch. i. 34, 35 ; these 
verses look like an insertion, interrupting as they do 
the connection between wv. 33 and 36,and contradict- 
ing the statement in v. 32 that “the Lord God shall 
give unto Him the throne of Hzs father David,” which 


1 Sanday, op. cit., p. 192. 
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plainly assumes His descent through Joseph. Again, 
it is noticeable that in Luke ii. 27, 41,43, Joseph and 
Mary are referred to, by the use of a term of whose 
meaning there can be no doubt at all,asthe “parents” 
of Jesus; while in Luke ii. 33 the A.V. reading, 
“Joseph and His mother,’’ has been changed in the 
R.V., in accordance with the best manuscript 
authority, into “‘His father and mother.” That, 
according to the same passage, His parents should 
have been “marvelling” at the predictions made 
concerning their Son by Simeon is equally incom- 
patible with the far more wonderful knowledge 
concerning Him, which they must have had if His 
birth was of the character ascribed to it. 

Mark’s Gospel not only does not support the 
doctrine of a supernatural birth, but implicitly con- 
tradicts it by telling us what none of the other 
Gospels does, viz., the attempt of our Lord’s relatives, 
apparently His mother and brothers, to have Him 
removed by force as demented (iii. 21, 31). Would 
Mary have thought her Son beside Himself, had 
His origin been that said to have been set forth by 
the angel of the annunciation? Could Jesus, in 
such a case, ever have had cause to apply to Him- 
self the saying according to which a prophet was 
not without honour save in his own country, and zz 
his own house? Would the writer of Acts, had he 
known that Jesus was ot of Davidic descent, have 
referred to Him twice over as descended from 
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David—“ of the fruit of his loins” (ii. 30) and “of 
this man’s seed ” (xiii. 23)? Would Paul, in like 
case, have spoken of Him as “ born of a woman,” 
had he meant “virgin” —two terms between which he 
carefully distinguishes in 1 Cor. vii. 34 (Greek text)? 
It is probably still not unnecessary to say, before 
closing this survey of the evidence, that the famous 
passage in Isaiah vii. 14, makes no prophecy of 
a virgin birth, but states that a young woman 
who at the time is unmarried will become the 
mother of a son, whose name shall be Immanuel 
—not Jesus—and during whose tender infancy 
Israel and Syria, the countries of Pekah and 
_Rezin, then at war with Judah, shall be laid 
waste. The words are spoken for the encourage- 
ment of Ahaz, King of Judah, then hard pressed 
by his enemies ; the vague prediction of a future 
event, which was not to take place till hundreds 
of years later, would not have brought any comfort 
to that monarch in his very present predicament. 
The cumulative weight of the considerations we 
have hastily passed under review is by this time 
very generally admitted ; and the disposition, even 
in circles avowedly orthodox, is to treat the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth as unessential, and to advise 
in regard to it the attitude known as the “open 
mind.” But this seems to us little more than an 
intermediate step, or strategic retreat, pending the 
open abandonment of the dogma. To our thinking 
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the attitude of the “open mind” is justified only in 
cases where all the evidence is not yet in, and 
where by further waiting additional light may be 
obtained. It does not appear to us that the present 
is such a case, and instead of indefinitely suspend- 
ing and postponing judgment, we think the time has 
come when we should frankly say that the virgin 
birth of Jesus, being insufficiently attested, does not 
command belief, and that Luke is to be taken 
literally in speaking of Joseph and Mary as His 
“ parents ””»—“ His father and mother.” 


CHAPTER: V1 
THE INCARNATION— (continued) 


WE can hardly disguise from ourselves that an 

unqualified rejection of the miraculous birth-stories 
will appear to many to be attended by at least two 
difficulties of a very serious order, which cannot 
simply be passed by. One of these we will try 
to meet at once, reserving the other for later 
treatment. 
- It is urged that to discard so important a fact, 
explicitly affirmed in two of the records, is virtually 
to deny the validity of the Gospels as a whole, con- 
sidered as historical witnesses ; falsa in uno, falsa 
in omntbus, people are apt to argue—if the credi- 
bility of the narratives is impaired in so important 
a particular, is there any other in which the 
evidence of the same witnesses is above doubt 
or cavil ? 

Such an argument, however, though superficially 
plausible, is never applied to any other ancient 
historical source save the Bible alone. We will 
not here insist, as we might, that the birth-stories 
represent in all probability late additions to the 
Gospels in their original form ; what, on the other 
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hand, we do desire to point out is that all students 
of classical history depend upon, and make use of, 
the works of writers like Herodotus and Livy, who 
delight in relating miracle stories—indeed, Hero- 
dotus, in particular, revels in such tales. Now, the 
historical student dismisses those portents without 
the slightest hesitation ; but he does not therefore 
argue that the same doubt must attach to all other 
statements emanating from the same sources. 
Consciously or unconsciously, but effectively, he 
applies the rule that evidence which is inadequate 
for attesting events of one order may be quite 
adequate for attesting events of another, and vice 
versa—a rule which may be reduced to a formula, 
thus: “The amount and quality of evidence required 
in any case vary in inverse proportion to the 
probability of the statement to be proved.” 

From the application of this rule—which, after 
all,is only a matter of common sense—it follows that 
by expressing disbelief in the miraculous birth we 
do not land ourselves in a quagmire of universal 
scepticism so far as the Gospels are concerned ; the 
English reader in particular, who wishes to see how 
much the most thorough-going Continental criticism 
of the Gospels not only leaves untouched but 


1 We do not, e.g., set aside as untrustworthy everything 
Suetonius relates about the Emperor Augustus, on account 
of his including in his narrative a story of his supernatural 
birth. 
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confirms, may have his misgivings set at rest by 
consulting such a recent popular work as Dr. Arno 
Neumann’s “ Jesus,” or Professor Schmiedel’s 
brochure, “ Jesus in Modern Criticism.” 

What, then, becomes of the central Figure in the 
Gospels, when we regard the Gospels themselves 
from the modern point of view—z.z., from the point 
of view of a sane, devout and unfettered criticism ? 
Let us in the first place define our attitude towards 
the Evangelical narratives. In these we shall no 
longer see four flawlessly accurate biographies, 
but incomplete and fragmentary, though priceless 
memoranda, dealing for the most part only with 
the concluding part of the life of Jesus. So far 
from being infallible, we shall admit that these 
documents are not always mutually consistent, 
that their contents are not free from unhistorical 
elements, and that one of them differs profoundly 
from the rest, being as a matter of fact written 
with a theological rather than historical purpose,! 
and an interpretation of the mind of Christ rather 
than a chronicle of events. 

Thus regarded and thus read, our records are 
found to tell us the story of One who, in the first 
place, and before all else, was a real Man—really 
and truly one of ourselves. He is brought up in 
the household of a hard-working artisan, a scene 
of plain living and activities regulated by the wants 

1 Cp. John xx, 31. 
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of a growing family. All the home relations we 
may picture to ourselves as thoroughly human ; 
there is no sense of an ineffable mystery lurking 
beneath that roof, no secret that must for the time 
be kept undivulged, no gulf separating the eldest 
child from His numerous brothers and sisters. If 
the boy Jesus was thoughtful beyond His years, 
He was nevertheless “subject to” His parents— 
there is no indication that He was other than a 
dutiful and obedient child. Weread that He grew 
in wisdom and in stature, ze, there was a time 
when He knew more than He had known previously; 
and His education was that of other children in a 
little country town in Palestine. We may imagine 
Him struggling with the mysteries of the alphabet, 
committing to memory psalms and prophecies, with 
all their messages of comfort and hope, His heart 
thrilling back in response to everything that was 
high and holy in those olden deliverances. 

The boy becomes a youth, who learns the 
paternal trade, and has to help in earning a liveli- 
hood ; and we see Him bending over the carpenter’s 
bench, at work with hammer and saw and 
plane, “ with good will doing service,” and glorifying 
God in the fulfilment of these homely duties. Yet 
during all this time the inner preparation for His 
life’s great task was going on apace, silently like 
the growth of the plant that is loved into life by 
sunshine and rain and fostering soil, till the bud 
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shall open its petals one morning, and astonish all 
by its beauty and fragrance. 

Necessarily and inevitably we are met with a 
number of questions. Was the One of whom we 
are speaking ommnzsceent? The answer is that the 
Gospels do not seem so to represent Him. We 
have already referred to the statement that He grew 
in wisdom, with its obvious meaning that there was 
a time when His knowledge was more, and a time 
when it was less, limited. We cannot imagine an 
omniscient Being asking questions for information’s 
sake, or expressing surprise at something unfore- 
seen. But Jesus does ask questions, conveying the 
unavoidable impression that He desired to learn 
something He did not know. When an epileptic 
boy is brought to Him to be cured, He inquires of 
the father how long the lad has suffered from his 
complaint ; when some one has touched Him in the 
crowd, He asks who it is; when His teaching meets 
with small acceptance among His own people, He 
marvels at their unbelief, showing that the reception 
was not what He had expected ; when the question 
of the final consummation arises, He frankly pro- 
fesses ignorance of “the day and the hour.” All 
these details do not harmonise with the assumption 
of His omniscience, or with that of the Evangelists’ 
belief in His possessing that attribute; and may 
we not say that all the touching reality of His 
Passion would disappear, had we to think that He 
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foresaw the end precisely from the beginning—had 
He foreknown, even as He chose Judas to be His 
disciple, that the same Judas would betray Him. 
In the light of such a thought we could hardly help 
experiencing a certain amount of sympathy with 
Judas! 

But a question of even more pressing character 
now presents itself; it is asked whether or not we 
can believe in the szmlessness of such a One, and 
whether sinlessness does not presuppose and neces- 
sitate a miraculous birth. This, in fact, is the second 
of the difficulties of which we spoke as connected 
in many people’s minds with the rejection of the 
birth-stories. What have we to say to this? 

In the first place, it must be plainly stated that 
the argument about human descent being incom- 
patible with a sinless nature proves too much for 
those who employ it; for Mary, at any rate, was 
human, and the proclivity to sin is as much trans- 
missible through the mother as through the father. 
The denial of the human paternity of Jesus alone 
provides, therefore, no explanation of His sinless- 
ness. On the other hand, if Deity could endow 
Jesus with a sinless nature notwithstanding His 
descent from ove sinful human parent, why could 
not the same end have been accomplished notwith- 
standing Hisdescent from two? Quite apart from 
the danger of dogmatising as to what God can or 
cannot do, it is a common fallacy, and no more, to 
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argue that a certain phenomenon could have been 
caused in only one particular way.! 

Secondly, sinlessness may be interpreted in one 
of two ways, meaning widely different things, viz., 
either incapacity to sin, or capacity to abstain from 
sinning. A Being incapable of sin would be most 
wonderful—but He would not, and could not, be an 
example to us; His life, exhibited to us, might 
provoke awe or some allied sentiment, but it could 
not incite to imitation, and for that reason would 
possess no moral value forus. On the other hand, 
the appearance in our midst of One who, while He 
shared our common life and limitations, was 

capable of wot sinning, would make that One the 
King and Guide of the race, and such a One we 
believe Jesus to have been ; but such a phenomenon, 
however unique, does not seem to require, or to be 
explained by, a birth without a human father. 

Against any idea of a supernaturally-bestowed 
impeccability we would urge, as both rational 

1 Cp. Mill’s “ Logic,” Book V., on ‘‘ Fallacies,” ch. iii. 7. 
The idea which really lies at the back of the belief that 
birth from a virgin has, and confers, a special quality of 
sinlessness, is that which regards marriage itself as at best 
a concession to human infirmity, and more or less sinful, 
Such an idea survives even where it is not avowed, and it 
is here that we have to look for the cause of the continued 
vitality of the belief in the virgin birth, in spite of the 
admittedly slender proof for it. Logically and historically 


the outcome of such an idea is, of course, monasticism, a 
celibate priesthood, and their attendant results. 
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and scriptural, the position that our Lord “ learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered ; and, 
having been made perfect, became unto all them 
that obey Him the author of eternal salvation.” 
We repeat that if He simply could not sin, His 
Temptation loses all reality, and His victory all its 
value for us; what makes Him so great, and yet 
keeps Him so near to us, is that He was tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin—the truth 
expressed in the Fourth Gospel in the words, ‘‘ The 
Prince of the world cometh, and He hath nothing 
in Me.” Sin, in any intelligible meaning of the 
term, resides in the will, is a wrongful disposition 
of the will, is the setting up of self-will against the 
Will of God. The besieging force without cannot 
gain entrance to the citadel except there be traitors 
among the garrison. Christ's supremacy is to be 
sought in this—that He had brought His will into 
such complete harmony and accord with the Will of 
God that He wished nothing but what God decreed 
should be, His mind mirroring in perfect reflection 
the Mind of God. Thus it is that at the very last, in 
the hour of agony in the Garden, He never seeks to 
evade the Divine intention, once He has made 
absolutely sure of it: “If it be possible. <3 
Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Such 
a disposition of the will constitutes sinlessness.! 


‘ One point must never be lost sight of in discussing this 
subject. Quite apart from any dogmatic reasons which 
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And now, perhaps, by these rapid and yet gradual 
steps, we may have sufficiently approached the 
heart of our subject to ask the question, how and 
why is it that this One Man—not as a matter of 
speculation, but as a matter of fact and experience 
—is so infinitely much to the race; what is the 
secret of His spell over the passing generations of 
men? We answer that question first and last in 
the words of the Gospel—“ He that hath seen Him 
hath seen the Father. He hath showed us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” In other words, it is 
He, and He only, who has brought us that know- 
ledge of God’s character which, as we have empha- 

_sised again and again, is that for which the soul of 


may lead the systematising theologian to postulate the 
miraculous attribute of sinlessness in Christ—e.g., that only 
a Sinless Person could bear the sins of the whole world— 
there remains the fact that those who lived closest to Jesus, 
in whose midst He had moved asa Manamongst men, had 
this impression left indelibly upon their minds concerning 
the Master: they could not associate the notion of sin with 
Him, could recollect nothing that was capable of being 
construed as moral lapse on His part. Sin and He belonged 
to different worlds; often as they might fail to understand 
His teaching, it becomes quite evident, as we read the 
Gospels, that this is what they felt about His character. 
The fact that He ‘‘learned” and was “ made perfect,” 
attests moral growth; but when we think of the sublime 
and gracious Figure whose ministry is recorded for us in the 
Gospels, the picture that arises and remains fixed in our 
minds is that of One who was ‘‘ tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin.” Ifwe can once free ourselves 
from dogmatic prepossessions, do we really want more 


than this? 
G2 
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man was waiting, and short of which it could not 
feel satisfied. In saying that He showed men the 
Father, we are not thinking for the moment of His 
steady affirmation of the Divine Fatherhood, that 
ultimate truth of religion—although we are told by 
a critic like Schmiedel that “ We must bear in mind 
how very much He stood alone in this conviction 
that God was like a loving Father. The name 
‘father,’ as a term for God, was often indeed on 
people’s lips, but it was never taken seriously.”! 
We are thinking rather of the fact that behind all 
His teaching; behind parables and beatitudes, 
wise and inspiring and tender counsel, behind the 
unfaltering declaration of the loving Fatherhood 
of God, there stood a personality in which men 
instinctively recognise the expression of the Per- 
sonality of God Himself. The religion of Christ 
is not “a law of commandments contained in 
ordinances,” but centres in a Person who Himself 
is the Truth concerning God and man. Looking 
unto Jesus, we are convinced that He who lived 
the life of love shows forth the very life of God— 
is the Revealer and the Revelation of that essential 
character of the Most High of which everywhere 
else we receive but broken glimpses at best. The 
indwelling of God in the human soul reaches in 
Christ such a supreme, unparalleled degree that 
“henceforth we know him, and have seen Him.” 


* “Jesus in Modern Criticism,” pp. 40—41, 
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Having beheld Jesus, we no longer doubt that God 
is such as He, only on the scale of infinity—that 
infinity which our finiteness cannot comprehend. 

In the last analysis it is the Divine _Immanence 
in man which at once accounts for, and is attested 
by, the longing —that ‘ heavenly nostalgia,” 
Fleemweh nach dem Himmel—once for all ex- 
pressed in the familiar, immortal words of St. 
Augustine. The unfulfilment, the restlessness, 
which haunt the awakened human soul, and which 
can be assuaged only by the clear vision of God 
made manifest and the assurance of His love—all 
this ultimate longing of humanity finds its satisfac- 

_tion in Christ as in no one else. Now at length, 
having seen Him, we dare to say that we under- 
stand God and His intention towards us as we 
never did before; now we can think of Him, not 
as the chill and awesome Infinite of theism, but 
with that warmth and intimacy which the human 
heart can feel only towards the human. We think 
of God in terms of Christ instinctively, and in- 
stinctively are satisfied ; we approach God through 
His Son, the express image of His substance, and 
know Him as Father. 

In making this assertion, we are content to 
appeal to experience. To think of God as Law, or 
Power, or Mind, does not content the hunger of the 
soul ; it is Fatherhood for which we cry out, because 
we are children, and it is Jesus who assures us that 
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we are not orphaned. “ Because we are sons, God 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father.” The disciple in the Fourth 
Gospel, who preferred the request, “Show us the 
Father,” addressed it to the One who was able to 
grant it; and for nineteen hundred years since 
then men and women have been addressing the 
same request to the same quarter—not without 
reason or response. Jesus has filled the idea of 
God with the rich and warm content which it now 
possesses for us ; He whom we worship is no longer 
a far-off First Cause, intangible, invisible, incom- 
prehensible, but the good Father of whose nature 
we, too, partake, and whose eternal affection looks 
at us out of the eyes of His Son. As Sir Oliver 
Lodge well says, ‘‘The most essential element in 
Christianity is its conception of a human God; of 
a God, in the first place, not apart from the 
Universe, not outside it and distinct from it, but 
immanent in it; yet not immanent only, but 
actually incarnate, incarnate in it and revealed in 
the Incarnation. . . . The Humanity of God, the 
Divinity of man, is the essence of the Christian 
revelation.” 

At this juncture it may not be superfluous to 
point out that what has here been said concerning 
the Incarnation of God in Christ not merely accords 
with, and flows from, the idea of universal Divine 
Immanence, but that it accords far better with this 
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idea than with the older view. In the latter, 
God’s nature was as distinct from man’s as God 
Himself was conceived to be outside and distinct 
from the world. This gulf between the Divine 
and the human was thought to have been bridged 
over once in history in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
the one instance of the descent of the transcendent 
God. Even this presentation testified to the truth 
that in order to be known by finite creatures, God 
had to “descend,” to appear in human form, as an 
act, of accommodation to finite faculties. There 
was, however, one circumstance overlooked in that 
conception—viz., that like can be apprehended 
only by like ; in other words, that if we were able 
' so much as to see the Divine in Christ, this could 
only be in virtue of something zz ourselves of the 
same Divine nature. 
«“ Were not the eye a sunlike thing 
The sun it never could discern ; 


Were not in man the Godlike slumbering 
How for the Godhead could he yearn ?” 


We could not behold the presence of God in 
Christ but for the fact, however dimly appre- 
hended, of the presence of God within ourselves ; 
and Christ, in turn, wakens and strengthens the 
consciousness of that presence in us, until it be- 
comes a clear and governing conviction. “Just 
because the Eternal Life of God was manifested in 
Jesus Christ, therefore that same Life of God is 
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also diffused, shared, at least potentially, in all 
men, and only needs the begetting again, the 
awakening, to make them the actual, conscious 
possessors of that Eternal Life.” “Christ has by 
His own existence explained the relation of man 
to God. It is that of union, not of separation.” 
“The religion of Christ is the revelation of a 
community of nature between man and God.” ! 
Christ could not make our Divine sonship 
explicit to us, if it were not already implicit 
in us; for nothing is ever evolved that is not 
first involved. And thus it comes about that 
Christ means to us not only the discovery of 
God, but also the discovery of ourselves. He 
who is the perfect union of the Divine and the 
human assures the race of its fundamental and 
essential oneness with God. He, in whom we 
see the Ideal made actual, the Transcendent 
become event, is the guarantee of a consumma- 
tion in which this actual, imperfect humanity 
shall be perfected and become ideal. He is the 
promise and the potency of man’s life in God, 
God’s life in man—the “ precious and exceeding 
great promise” granted us by God, whereby we 
may realise ourselves as “ partakers of the Divine 
nature.” Jesus Christ, He who is pre-eminently 
the Son of God, gives to as many as receive Him 


* “The Gospel of the Atonement,” by J. M. Wilson, 
PP. 58, 94, 109. 
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the right to become, z.e., to know themselves to be, 
children of God. 
Thus it is true—as we shall see more fully when 
we come to treat of the Atonement—that 
“the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 


Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth, and out of it.” 


It is true that, if “the answer to the riddle of the 
Universe is God, the answer to the riddle of God 
is Christ.” 

“ He hath showed us the Father, and it sufficeth 
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(Clee ed oe WAT 
THE PROBLEM OF SIN 


THE doctrine of Divine Immanence, as we have 
seen, receives its final attestation and demonstra- 
tion in the Person of Jesus Christ, who in His own 
life so perfectly embodied the Divine that men 
have acknowledged ever since that to see Him was 
to see the Father, and that He and the Father are 
one. In Him, so far as this could be under human 
limitations, did the fulness of the Godhead dwell ; 
in Him, God the transcendent, the infinite and 
eternal, gave the fullest possible revelation of Him- 
self, and became “God manifest in the flesh.” 
Infinite Being, Infinite Mind, Infinite Power, may 
awe and bewilder the finite understanding, vainly 
seeking under its feeble categories of time and 
space to comprehend what of necessity passes its 
powers of comprehension—but to the heart these 
infinities and eternities have little or nothing to 
say ; we repeat that it is Christ, the manifestation 
of the human life of God, who has taught us to 
know Him as Fatherhood and Love. 

Before the holy Son of God and Son of man we 
stand lost in admiration, wonder, and gratitude, 
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as before the visible expression of the Most High; 
and yet, the more we realise this, the more also 
shall we become aware of one dark problem, and 
that especially in the light of the doctrine of God’s 
immanence. If we may use the language of re- 
verent paradox, that doctrine explains Christ: it 
does not at first sight explain, or seem to leave any 
room for, szz. 

This apparent fatal weakness in the New Theo- 
logy has, not unnaturally, furnished the subject 
for much adverse comment ; its insistence upon the 
indwelling of God in man has seemed to do away 
with the distinction between Deity and humanity, 
Creator and creature, and to weaken the sense of 
sin by making sin itself logically unthinkable. 
Thus we have seen it triumphantly stated that 
“the old theology did explain Whitechapel,” while 
“the greed and tyranny and insane selfishness which 
make Whitechapel what it is ... are not con- 
sistent with the idea of a creature from whom a 
good God is not separated at all, a creature in 
whom God is ‘immanent,’ and all of whose activi- 
ties are the mere ‘self-expression’ of God.” ! 
Now, so far as the New Theology is concerned, 

1 One might imagine from a criticism like the above that 
the position of the New Theology was that of Jacopone da 
Todi, who wrote, in 1490, to the following effect: ‘‘ Since 
my soul is truly transformed into Thee, O Christ, O Love, 


to Thee, and not to me, can be imputed what I do: hence, 
if I please Thee not, Thou pleasest not Thyself, O Love.” 
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this utterance of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s is a very 
typical example of the controversial practice of 
making an opponent responsible for one’s own 
inferences from, or interpretation of, his teaching ; 
but what about the o/d theology and sin? Before 
stating and defending our own position, it will 
prove of interest to take up the challenge and 
examine the statement made on behalf of the 
traditional dogmatic scheme. 

Is it a fact that the old theology “explains 
Whitechapel,” while the new does not? It is 
certainly true that it offers a full and straight- 
forward account of the origin and the sense of 
sin; it promulgates, moreover, a plan of salvation 
which is quite explicit in pointing out a way of 
escape from sin’s consequences. But an explana- 
tion, even when it is accepted with eagerness, 
proves only that there is something which needs to 
be explained ; it does not prove that this particular 
explanation is true. 4 

The old theology, as we have seen, is founded 
upon that dualistic conception of the relation of 
God to the world which lays its whole emphasis 
upon the Divine transcendence, to the practical 
denial of the Divine immanence. Quite undoubt- 
edly, then, sin is more easily accounted for on the 

‘ Mr. Chesterton has elsewhere coined an admirable 


phrase about a certain theory as “ satisfying the mind with 
a full and false explanation.” 
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assumption that God is ot in the world, xot in 
man, than on the contrary assumption that He is 
the Life of its life, and of ours. If God is thought 
of as set over against the world, then it is easy to 
think of the world as in natural opposition to Him ; 
if God does not dwell in man, then the doctrine of 
total depravity, as set forth in Rom. iii, 1o—18, 
is quite comprehensible. On the other hand, if 
the world is the scene of God’s presence and 
activity, and man the temple of the living God, 
any real antagonism between God and man seems 
excluded, for on that supposition it would appear 
that our acts are practically His, and hence cannot 
in any real sense be displeasing to Him. 

So far, then, the old theology, with its doctrine 
of the total depravity of man, resting upon the 
anterior doctrine of the Fall, seems far better 
equipped for “explaining” sin than the new ; and 
yet we are convinced that that very “explanation ” 
lies at the root of much of the present-day doubt 
and distrust of religion. For this explanation has one 
undeniable drawback—it does not square with facts 
that fall under ordinary, every-day observation. The 
average plain man may, or he may not, believe the 
story of the Fall; but the same plain man does not, in 
practice, believe in the doctrine of Rom. iii. ro—18, 
the doctrine of the natural corruption of human 
nature, because it is contradicted by his own daily 
experience. If this doctrine be true—and perhaps 
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he tries to think it so—it can be true only in a 
theological, mysterious, non-natural sense; for in 
actual practice he would never dream of applying 
to the men and women of his own acquaintance 
such words as those which the Apostle applies to the 
moral condition of all mankind—“ There is none 
that seeketh after God... there is none that 
doeth good, no, not so much as one... Their 
feet are swift to shed blood . . . There is no fear 
of God before their eyes.’’ He may be frightened 
by a crude presentation of the popular theology 
into believing that in some quite incomprehensible 
way he is incurring the wrath of God, whatever his 
deeds ; and he may further be induced to accept 
any means of escape from that wrath that is offered 
to him ; but what he is experiencing in that case is 
not a sense of sin, but a sense of panic—a dread 
which has in it no moral element at all. 

In the second place, the same plain man is to-day 
less than ever satisfied with an “explanation” 
which tells him that the whole race is naturally 
doomed because “through one man sin entered 
into the world.” He is apt to retort that if this is 
true, then just so far the race is doomed for some- 
thing it could not help at all. We are not respon- 
sible for our hereditary taints and disqualifications, 
and a just God, instead of laying these things to 
our charge, would allow for the handicap with 
which we started the race of life. To the extent in 
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which a man cannot help a certain course of action 
—however injurious—he is a proper object of pity, 
possibly of curative treatment, but not of punish- 
ment. It may be true to say that on the popular 
theory of the Fall and its effects all men are pre- 
disposed to what is called sin ; only on that theory 
their wrong conduct is not szz, and punishment 
would be injustice. 

And in the third place, pushing the question a 
little further back, it is open to doubt whether in 
the last resort the old theology, even in its most 
unyielding form, satisfactorily “explains” sin with 
all its endless train of wretchedness ; whether the 
Fall, instead of being an explanation, does not 
stand most of all in need of being accounted for. 
If man’s original, sinless state represented the 
Divine intention, how and why came that intention 
to be thwarted? Jf the transgression of our first 
parents was due to the agency of Satan, why was 
Satan allowed a free hand? Is it conceivable that 
God did not foreknow, or could not prevent, the 
catastrophe which marred His plan at the outset,and 
marred it for ever? ‘“ The old theology,” we are told 
by the writer whom we have already quoted, “ said 
that man had indeed been planned upon divine 
lines, but that some mystical mistake had been 
made by Him from the beginning” ; but who, it 
may plausibly be asked, is accountable for the very 
possibility of such a mistake—a mistake fraught 
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with such appalling consequences, which man could 
not foresee, while God fore-ordained them ? Donot 
the familiar lines inevitably rise to mind: 


“What! from His helpless Creature be repaid 
Pure gold for what He lent him dross-allay’d— 
Sue for a debt we never did contract 
And cannot answer—Oh, the sorry trade! 


“Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin! 


“‘Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake : 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take!”’ 


No one can watch the trend of every-day thought 
among ordinary men without becoming aware how 
largely considerations like the above are operative 
in their minds, and how little satisfaction they find 
consequently in the orthodox scheme, either on 
rational or moral grounds. A “mystical mistake,” 
which brought about all the misery and shame of 
sin—which must have been foreseen by Omniscience, 
and could have been prevented by Omnipotence, 
but was not—explains nothing at all. If the Fall 
was only a “mistake”—as who should say, a 
blundering choice of evil that seemed good—then 
we are paying dearly for this primeval error of 
judgment; while, finally, to call something a 
“mystery,” or “ mystical,’ is not so much to 
explain it as to admit that it is inexplicable. 
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But if the old theology’s rationale of sin fails to 
satisfy or convince, what of the New? We have 
already heard the charge to which it is thought to 
lie open, viz., that its doctrine of the immanence of 
God, the essential oneness subsisting between God 
and man, leaves no room for the fact of sin, besides 
abolishing human freedom and responsibility. The 
same plain man whom we represented as examining 
the orthodox theory, and rejecting it, might argue 
that the Divine Immanence, while a beautiful idea, 
does not square with the facts of life any more than 
the doctrine of total depravity; for if God is 
immanent in all men, as the New Theology 
teaches, is not man’s being simply an expression 
of the being of God under certain limitations ? 
And does not that mean that, whatever a man may 
do, and no matter what the character of his actions 
is, he would still be expressing God? If that isso, 
then it is difficult to see the smallest margin left 
for real freedom or real morality, for human 
personality itself has been effectually merged and 
lost inthat of God. We should thus be reduced to 
an unethical pantheism from whose vocabulary the 
terms good and evil might as well be erased at 
once; and our plain man, if he wished to imitate 
Mr. Chesterton, might say that the New Theology 
taketh away the sins of the world by declaring 
them to be non-existent.’ 

1 He might at the same time understand what Mr. H. G. 

N.E. H 
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We come back to the statement we made at the 
opening of this chapter: the basal axiom of the 
New Theology may explain Christ, but it does not 
seem to explain Antichrist. To speak of man as 
the temple of the living God seems justifiable 
enough so long as we are thinking of those who 
live a godly, righteous, and sober life; but what 
about the drunken wife-beater, the gambler, the 
sensualist, the man who gives rein to his basest 
passions? Do they realise the God within, or 
express the Divine nature? Yet, according to our 
theory, what else is there for them to express? If 
God acts through man all the time, if God and 
” is a contradiction in 
terms, an illusion pure and simple. 

If such were a legitimate inference from the 
doctrine of Divine Immanence, we should have no 
hesitation in saying that, as between the New 
Theology and the old, the decision must be cast in 
favour of the latter; for with all its logical and 
other shortcomings, and while it does not 
“explain” sin in the least, the old theology at 
any rate insists upon sin as a fact, and in so doing 
is nearer to experience and essential truth than a 
theory which solves the problem by denying its 
existence. When we come to questions of conduct, 
we touch upon what is absolutely vital. If a 


man are really one, “sin 


Wells meant when he launched the memorable aphorism, 
‘“God is no moralist.” 
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theory does not fit the facts, and more particularly 
facts that bear upon conduct, then, however 
beautiful and attractive in itself, there must be a 
flaw in it, and the sooner we give it up, the better. 
If the belief in the immanence of God made sin an 
illusion, it would stand self-condemned, for, what- 
ever else may be doubtful, sin is a reality to which 
our experience bears direct and unanswerable 
witness. 

But it is only a false interpretation of this 
doctrine which conflicts with the reality of sin, 
the reality of freedom, the reality of human 
personality as distinct from the personality of 
. God. The false interpretation is that which says 
that man’s being is zdentical with God’s. In that 
case, of course, he cannot be other than he is—he 
cannot “sin” against the Deity whose life he 
expresses in his actions. But to make immanence 
synonymous with identity is so crude a misunder- 
standing that one may be pardoned for expressing 
some wonder at its commonness. A very simple 
and obvious analogy should suffice to remove it. 
Nothing would be truer of the individual than to 
say that it was his parents’ life that lived in him, 
and that he was of the same substance as they ; 
but no one would maintain that the individual was 
therefore identical with his parents, that he was 
possessed of no will of his own, and could not be 


charged with responsibility for his actions. 
H 2 
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Simple and obvious as this illustration is, it 
serves our purpose exactly. God lives in, He 
is immanent in, man, not in the sense of man’s 
being zdentical, but consubstantial, with God; he is 
of the same substance as God, but yet distinct 
from Him, not merged in His being. Man is, as it 
were, an authentic spark thrown out by the central 
fire, yet somehow burning separately from that 
fire; he is a partaker of the Divine nature without, 
however, losing his individuality, everlastingly 
akin to God, yet everlastingly other than God. 
Whether we can explain this fact—for this 
“otherness” is a primary fact of experience— 
to our complete intellectual satisfaction or not, 
no more affects or discredits it than our inability 
to explain the phenomena of the tides affects or 
disproves the diurnal flux and reflux of the ocean. 
We might even go so far as to say that the inability 
of beings of finite faculties to fathom or express 
the precise nature of their relation to the infinite 
is neither a surprising nor a discouraging circum- 
stance; on the contrary, it is inconceivable that it 
should be otherwise. The antinomy which inevi- 
tably arises when we attempt to think out that 
relation was clearly discerned and brought out by 
Tennyson in the lines— 


“We feel we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee; 

We feel we are something—that also has come from Thee; 

We know we are nothing—but Thou wilt help us to be: 
Hallowed be Thy name—Hallelujah! ” 
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In any case, we repeat that our otherness from 
God is a primary fact of our experience; and 
nowhere is that fact more directly or unmistakably 
attested than in the consciousness of sin. What- 
ever we may argue in mitigation of our guilt in 
any particular case; whatever we may say of the 
power of heredity and environment in limiting our 
choice; however we may decline to accept the 
doctrine of the “ Fall”’ of our first parents or that 
of the total depravity of the entire human race, we 
do not get rid of the sense of sin, which comes to us 
from a more immediate source than either Genesis 
or Paul; in the last resort it has not to be proved 
at all—we vow, and all the sophisms which may 
deceive the intellect do not impose upon our 
moral consciousness. 

What is this sense of sin when we come to 
analyse it? To state it negatively first of all— 
in the act or the remembrance of sin we do xo¢ feel 
that we are expressing God, but that we are in 
conflict, in rebellion, against the known good, 
against our lawful Sovereign. There is not that 
sense of being at one with the Divine Being or the 
Divine will which accompanies us, ¢,g., in self- 
sacrifice and sustains us when duty is hard and 
stern, but rather a feeling of division, of interrupted 
communion, of severed bonds. Sin is that which 
comes between the soul and God; it is an act of self- 
exile from His presence, a going into the darkness 
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away from the light in which alone the soul sees 
light. There is a scene in one of Mr. Kipling’s 
short stories—“On Greenhow Hill”—where a 
Primitive Methodist minister and a miner go down 
into the pit together, the one singing a hymn, the 
other with curses on his lips and murder in his 
heart. Would anyone say that both these men at 
that moment were expressing God? The plain 
truth is that while the one was expressing God, 
the other was deliberately suppressing, strangling, 
the Divine within him. It is quite true that we do 
not always know at the moment what is right and 
what is wrong ; but we always know that there zs 
a right, and there zs a wrong, with, for ourselves, a 
measure of freedom to choose between the two, and 
remorse and shame when we have chosen amiss. 
Nor is this all ; for now we shall see that it is just 
the fact of man’s sharing in the Divine nature 
which gives to sin its specially hateful character. 
If man were by his constitution so utterly different 
from God as to be in a state of natural antagonism 
to Him, the case would not be nearly so grave; 
but it is a case of the subject turning upon his 
Ruler the very arms with which he has been 
furnished to carry out that Ruler’s will. It is an 
internecine and unnatural strife of the soul against 
Him from whom it is derived. We must beware 
of seeking to shelter ourselves behind specious 
phrases about moral evil being only good in the 
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making, or a mere falling short, a stage in man’s 
evolution. In our inmost consciousness we know 
better than this. The difference between right 
and wrong is not to be expressed in terms of 
quantity at all, but only in terms of quality; sin is 
not the absence of good, but the presence of evil. 
So far as sin is sin, and experienced by the soul as 
such, it is the conscious and wzful resistance to, 
and violation of, what we know to be the good ; it 
is rebellion, the setting up of self-will against the 
holy and blessed will of God, and its confession 
always takes instinctively the form “ Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.” 

For, while undoubtedly the sinner injures him- 
“self, lays waste the best that is within him, he is 
also conscious of offending against the Eternal 
not-Self, against the God to whom he is akin, but 
with whom he is not identical. That God is not 
an impassive and impersonal First Cause whom 
our doing can neither please nor vex, not a 
sphinx-like Being, 

** Recumbent on His own antiquity, 
Aloof from our mutations and unrest, 
Alien to our achievements and desires,” 
but a Father, with a Father’s feelings towards His 
children, rejoicing and grieving over them as they 
give Him cause to do so. Again, the human 


1 “The Christian idea of God is not that of a Being 
outside the universe, above its struggles and advances, 
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analogy will serve us perfectly and legitimately ; 
for is there a sharper pang for parenthood than to 
see a beloved child in self-caused misery and 
degradation, his native talents, the education 
lavished on him, the opportunities he has enjoyed, 
all turned to his own destruction? In the same 
way is God injured, love is struck to the heart, 
by human thanklessness and disobedience, by pride 
and self-will and inhumanity; the Divine love 
mourns to see its work hindered, its beneficent 
intent undone, its own good seed maliciously inter- 
mingled with tares and poison flowers. Szm zs 
ennuty to God; it is His heart of Love that bleeds 
for man’s misdeeds, and an offended Heaven weeps 
at each new act of defiance and blind obstinacy. 
Sin is no small matter, and the forgiveness of sin is 
no simple matter. Naturalism and determinism 
have no word of pardon; their teaching is the 
teaching of Omar Khayyam :— 


‘““The Moving Finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on: not all your Piety nor Wit 
Shali lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears blot out a Word of it.” 


looking on and taking no part in the process, solely exalted, 
beneficent, self-determined, and complete. It is also that 
of a God who loves, who yearns, who suffers, who keenly 
laments the rebellious and misguided activity of the free 
agents brought into being by Himself as part of Himself, 
who enters into the storm and conflict, and is subject to 
conditions as the soul of it all.’—Lodge, ‘‘ The Substance 
of Faith,” p. 89. 
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It is only religion, and religion only because it is 
supernatural, which can say with intuitive certainty, 
“Who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth 
iniquity, and passeth by transgressions? ... He 
retaineth not His anger for ever, because He 
delighteth in mercy. He will turn again and have 
compassion upon us; He will tread our iniquities 
under foot ; and Thou wilt cast all their sins into 
the depths of the sea.” 

In one word, then, the principle of Divine 
Immanence, so far from being incompatible with 
the reality of sin, makes sin more “exceeding 
sinful.” The contrary and erroneous impression 
sprang, as we saw, from the misinterpretation of 
immanence as synonymous with identity—an in- 
terpretation which we have shown to be unfounded. 
Sin remains real just because human personality 
remains real, because the Divine indwelling in man 
does not cancel the everlasting distinction between 
man and God. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the result at which 
we have thus arrived is of the utmost importance ; 
for upon the reality of sin hinges the reality of the 
need of salvation, and the reality of the Atonement 
effected by Christ. Before, however, we can deal 
with the latter subject, we must treat one funda- 
mental and inevitable problem: the Sphinx’s 
riddle, which we must answer ere we are allowed 
to pass on, is that of the freedom of the will. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SIN AND HUMAN FREEDOM 


WE have now seen that, so far as the New 
Theology is concerned, sin certainly retains all its 
reality ; that to accept the Divine Immanence in 
man is not to be shut up to any form of Deter- 
minism. Human conduct is righteous or sinful 
according as the will of the doer is in harmony 
with, or opposed to, the will of God; and that such 
opposition is possible, our inner experience, the 
sense of discord which attends wrong-doing, attests 
only too eloquently. 

On the other hand, it may be not unreasonably 
urged that just in so far as the old theology 
laid all the stress upon original sin it had in the 
truest sense a determinist complexion. If this 
world was “a ruined world” on the moral side, 
owing to the transgression of our first parents, and 
if we were all under a curse in consequence, laden 
with the most crushing disability, we might justly 
regard ourselves as the victims of heredity, and 
feel that, whatever our eternal fate, we had at least 
the consolation of not being responsible for it. At 
whose door soever the “mystical mistake” of 
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original sin lay, creature’s or Creator’s, committed 
it had been, and that through no fault of ours; 
wherefore, though we might come in for all the 
dire consequences of the “ Fall,” it was not really 
for any act of our own that we should suffer, as it 
was not for any merits of our own that we might 
be saved, but by some expedient such as faith 
apart from works, imputed righteousness, or 
“irresistible grace.” 

In practice such a doctrinal outlook, while far 
from being without influence, has probably always 
been too radically at variance with the common 
facts of consciousness to govern men’s conduct 
with any completeness; that is to say, when it 
came to action, men always assumed that they 
possessed liberty of choice, and acted upon that 
assumption, however little it might accord with 
their credal professions. So far, in discussing the 
problem of sin in relation to the doctrine of 
Immanence, we have made the same assumption, 
and been concerned rather to prove that the two 
ideas were not inconsistent with each other than to 
defend the freedom of the will as a credible belief. 
Now, however, we must deal with certain arguments 
which declare that freedom to be illusory, arguments 
which, if true, would of course disprove the very 
possibility of sin in its only legitimate sense, viz., 
as deliberate wrongful choice. Human action, it is 
averred by those who adopt this line of reasoning, 
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is simply the outcome of heredity and environ- 
ment. The individual is shaped by these as the 
clay in the hands of the potter; he is what he 
cannot help being, does what he cannot help doing, 
follows whatever may be, for the time being, his 
own strongest motive. 

Let us, first of all, apply this doctrine practically 
by selecting a number of news items almost at 
random from any day’s paper: a case of obtaining 
money by false pretences, an act of robbery with 
violence, a storm resulting in loss of life at sea, 
and an instance of conspicuous self-sacrifice—say, 
a workman rescuing a child from a burning house 
and succumbing to injuries sustained in making his 
way back through the flames. On the theory which 
we are considering, the hooligan could no more 
help assaulting his victim than the waves could 
help drowning the sailors; the swindler deserves 
no more blame than the hero deserves praise, each 
having done that, and just that, which he was bound 
to do. So also, in our own case, shame for having 
done a mean thing, joy in having done something 
that was right but difficult, gratitude for kindness, 
remorse for what we thought sins, are all quite base- 
less emotions. Our indignation over practices like 
sweating, vivisection, Congo atrocities, etc., is simi- 
larly wasted and irrational, for we are none of us free 
to be other, or make ourselves other, than what we 
are. Look at the broad river hastening to the sea, 
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says the determinist—all its course, and volume, and 
velocity of current, and very colouring have been 
predetermined by all sorts of causes: its far-off 
head-waters, the soil through which it has flowed, the 
atmosphere, the tributaries that have mingled their 
waves with its own. And what are individuals 
but the drops that make up such a river, swept along, 
powerless, soon to be lost in the great world-ocean ? 
Or look at this marble statue. The substance of 
it has been fused and welded together in some 
remote geological period—it is marble,and could not 
be either sandstone or granite; its present shape has 
been given to it by the sculptor’s chisel—it repre- 
sents, let us say, a Satyr, and could not be either a 
Hercules or a Jove. And what is man but a mass 
of qualities which he has inherited, and the result 
of influences by which he has been surrounded ? 

It hardly needs to be said that if the contention 
thus outlined is true, our whole moral vocabulary 
will have to be revised—indeed, there may not be 
any moral vocabulary left to revise. If freedom 
and responsibility are illusions, the humane and 
rational thing will be to tell Hamlet’s uncle to get 
up from his knees and cease repenting a murder 
he could not help committing, to exhort the 
gambler who grieves too late over his wife's 
broken heart not to distress himself over a circum- 
stance for which he is no more answerable than 
for the state of the weather, and to make it quite 
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plain to the martyr for the right that he is no 
better than the traitor who sold him for a handful 
of silver. It may sound extravagant, but that is 
the logic of the situation; and the popular ex- 
ponent of Determinism, Mr. Blatchford, sums up 
his side of the case with admirable lucidity in the 
very title of his book Mot Guzlty. 

As a matter of fact, no one can reflect quietly 
and seriously for ten minutes without feeling to 
how large an extent heredity and environment 
limit his choice and predetermine his career. The 
things which we do zo¢ choose and have no voice 
in—from our parentage downwards—are innumer- 
able, and of immense importance. Without going 
into details concerning different theories of heredity 
—e.g., whether acquired characteristics are trans- 
missible or not—everyone is aware of the broad 
fact that like on the whole tends to reproduce like, 
that the fundamental characteristics of race, 
nationality, etc., tend to reappear in one genera- 
tion after another. Men do not expect to gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ; and while the 
tendency to variation prevents anything like 
absolutely mechanical reproduction, the force of 
heredity is unmistakably operative and recognised 
in the proverbial wisdom which tells us about things 
that are “bred in the bone,” things that are born 
with a man and “ will out.” 


Equally patent and potent in shaping the 
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individual's life are all the innumerable influences 
which go to make up his environment—his home 
and the examples there set before him, the country 
of his birth, the hygienic or other conditions among 
which he grows up, quantity and quality of food, 
character of friends, recreation, educational and 
religious opportunities, political conditions, etc., 
etc., ad infinitum. Without elaborating this point, 
it is obvious that an overwhelming case can be made 
out to show the immense power exercised by these 
two forces that play upon the individual, not only 
from his birth, but from far before his birth, and 
down tohis death ; and the presumption is created 
that man is simply the product of these forces, that— 
“ We are no other than a moving Row 
Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 


Round with the sun-illumined Lantern held 
At midnight by the Master of the Show. 


* But helpless pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon His checker-board of Nights and Days, 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays.” 

What have we to say in answer to this whole 
contention? Of the number of considerations 
which suggest themselves, the very first perhaps is 
that suggested by the very title of the book to 
which we have already made a passing reference, 
viz., Vot Guzlty. For that title betrays a curiously 
one-sided conception of heredity and environment 
in the determinist’s mind, these two factors being 
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made to play exclusively the part of extenuating 
circumstances. They are the excuses readiest to 
hand for human failures, the convenient whipping- 
boys for human follies and transgressions. Counsel 
for the defence points to heredity and environ- 
ment in support of his plea of “not guilty,” and 
tells a sympathetic jury that “this is his case.” 
We say that that is after all a strangely one- 
sided way of dealing with the facts; for if these 
two forces are to be debited with all that is 
amiss with our lives and characters, they must 
be equally credited with all the good in human 
nature. That a man should be quite willing to 
blame someone or something else for his wrong 
and foolish actions is easy to understand. It is the 
relinquishing of any prazse to which he might have 
thought himself entitled that constitutes the same 
man’s difficulty, and this side of the question is, as 
a matter of fact, far less ardently pressed by deter- 
minists. And yet one might have thought that it 
is our obligations to the past, to heredity and 
environment, that should be most vividly present 
to any reflective mind. We are heirs of all the 
ages—it is for us that inventors have toiled, 
and explorers risked their lives, and reformers 
borne obloquy, and martyrs ascended the scaffold, 
and soldiers battled, and poets sung—and have we 
only words of depreciation for our inheritance? 
The Cross of Christ has affected our whole environ- 
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ment, has changed our entire moral atmosphere ; 
yet which of us can say that he has derived as 
much benefit from that one stupendous fact of 
history as he might have done ? 

Another feature of heredity, which is lost sight 
of in popular determinist arguments, is that the 
inherited good is transmitted, while the inherited 
evil tends to be eliminated. That is not theological 
dreaming, but the doctrine of evolution. The good 
is good because it is “feward; the evil is evil 
because it makes for death, hastens towards its own 
extinction. And thus the ancient word is true 
which says that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, while the beneficial effects of keeping the 
commandments endure to the thousandth genera- 
tion. The curse works itself out, for the wages of 
sin is death; the blessing abides, making for more 
and fuller life. The whole truth of the matter has 
been stated by Whittier in the words— 


‘“*, . . all the good the past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad.” 


Heredity hands on every excellence as well as its 

contrary, and God’s great agent of natural selection 

preserves the excellence and winnows out the evil. 
Yet again, powerful as heredity is, it is not nearly 

so powerful as is popularly and inaccurately 

assumed. Pitted against environment it is almost 

always beaten. Modern science will not admit the 
N.E. I 
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existence of “born criminals”; modern science 
knows very little of “inherited” disease, and 
nothing of “born” drunkards. There may be in- 
herited a disposition towards disease or moral lapse, 
but it is only environment that brings out the dis- 
position. Given favourable conditions for men and 
women to live under, and the inherited disposition 
will have no chance for growth and development. 
Like a seed in uncongenial soil, it will wither and die. 
Such is the recuperative power of nature that the 
ravages of slum life, vitiated air,and poor and insuffi- 
cient food can be overcome to a large extent even in 
the individual by placing him in decent surroundings 
with proper food—can, we are assured, be wholly 
overcome in the course of two or three generations. 

But conditions do not change of themselves ; and 
—here we come nearer to the crux of our subject— 
there is only one power greater than environment, 
and that is our power of altering environment. 
Every social, political, hygienic reform has meant 
the deliberate altering of environment; every such 
reform has proceeded on the assumption that we 
can, if we desire it, effect such changes for the 
better. The whole history of the race is a con- 
tinuous argument against the worship of the 
“strong god Circumstance”’ to which the deter- 
minist invites us; all history proves that— 


‘** The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
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The power of environment, of circumstances, is 
relative to what there is 7% us to respond or to resist. 
“Circumstances? I make circumstances,” Napoleon 
is reported to have said, and we can believe it. 
“Circumstances? I make circumstances,’”’ is the 
lesson of a life like that of Helen Keller—blind, 
deaf, mute, yet by sheer will passing that triple 
barrier, conversant with languages and literatures, 
living an active intellectual life, full of interests and 
varied culture. But if we can affect and alter our 
environment, it is no longer true that men “cannot 
help themselves,”’ and are simply carried away as a 
flood, driven as chaff before the wind. 

May we go back once more to the analogy 
between the statue and the man? Plausible as that 
analogy sounded, it contained just one flaw, and 
that flaw completely invalidates it. The marble 
Satyr can never wish or dream that he may become 
a Jove or Hercules; but that is exactly the faculty 
which is characteristic of the man—a faculty of 
dreaming and wishing to be something he is not. 
Something within him urges him to discontent with 
what is, to a reaching out after some unrealised 
ideal ; and that fact in itself is the most direct dis- 
proof of the assumption that man is the mere 
product of his heredity and environment, and 
cannot help being what he is. He can raise 
himself to being that which he is not yet; and, 


strange though it may sound, it is what he is not, 
Iz 
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but aspires after—the “type of perfect in the mind” 
—that is his truest self. Even if, at the moment of 
yielding to temptation, he deceives himself into 
thinking it irresistible, when he comes to his senses 
he does not merely feel self-pity, as though he were 
the victim of an accident, but self-contempt and 
self-reproach, exclaiming, like Cassio, “ Oh, I have 
thrown away the immortal part of myself, and what 
remains is bestial!” 

A little reflection will serve to place this beyond 
doubt. Determinists will admit that nothing can 
more truly be called part of the individual’s environ- 
ment than the people among whom he moves. 
Push this a little further, and it follows that if his 
fellows form part of the individual’s environment, 
and affect his acts, Ze also must form part of ¢hetr 
environment and, to whatever degree, affect thezr 
acts. But if every individual has the power of 
affecting every other individual with whom he is 
brought into contact, is it credible that no indi- 
vidual should have the power of affecting himself ? 
As a plain matter of fact, we know to the contrary ; 
men can, and do, rise above their inherited predis- 
positions, shake off the trammels of environment 
and acquired habit, if they will. If men can help 
or hinder each other, they can help or hinder them- 
selves. As Mr. Blatchford once unwarily put «it, 
“T believe that I am what heredity and environ- 
ment make me, but I know that I can make myself 
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better or worse if I try.” “Jf J iry”—that is the 
whole case for Determinism given away in three 
words. It is the faculty of trying which irrefutably 
proves man’s freedom and responsibility. 

For it is this same faculty the experience of 
which completely falsifies the determinist’s plea— 
in the sense in which he makes it—that we are 
bound to follow the strongest motive, zz, to go along 
the line of least resistance. Take a very ordinary 
experience in a man’s life, say, that of having 
yielded to a common temptation—perhaps a loss 
of temper under strong provocation. If there is 
one thing certain, it is that he did not feel that to 
act as he did—z.e., to yield—cost him a great exer- 
tion ; he was sorely tried, and followed the line of 
least resistance. But on reflection he felt so little 
that he could not have helped himself in the matter 
that he made up his mind to exercise a stronger 
self-control should a similar occasion arise. The 
occasion did arise again, and circumstances were 
just as unfavourable, but he succeeded in restraining 
himself. Yes, but in doing so he had an experience 
which he did not have the time before ; and that 
experience was a sense of effort. With an effort he 
fought his environment, and beat it, as surely as if 
it had been a wrestling-match, and his opponent 
lay prostrate upon the ground. What, then, has 
happened? In this effort he created something, 
called up a reserve force out of the deeps of his 
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being, brought that force into actuality with all the 
consciousness of a birth-pang ; he “ followed the 
strongest motive,” but in the first place he created 
that motive, made it strongest by attending to it. 
That is the greatest moment in a man’s life when, 
with clenched hands, and maybe with bleeding heart, 
he says, “ J will even have it so !”—when he takes 
the line of most resistance, attesting his freedom 
and superiority to circumstance. And it can be 
done, and is done every day by those who believe 
it possible. 

The experience of moral effort is the proof of 
moral freedom. We cannot do better than quote 
the words of one who writes from the standpoint of 
strict science, Professor William James, of Harvard: 
“What holds attention determines action,” and “ Voli- 
tional effort is effort of attention.” “The essential 
achievement of the will,” he observes, “is to attend 
to a difficult object and hold it fast before the 
mind.” The whole secret is that of keeping the 
mind concentrated on the right idea; and herein 
also lies the whole difficulty, viz., that when the 
right idea is concerned with an unwelcome action, 
an arduous duty, a painful renunciation, we let our- 
selves be beguiled into thinking of anything else 
rather than this one hard, stern thing. 

“The whole drama,” Professor James says, “is a 
mental drama ; the whole difficulty isa mental diffi- 
culty, a difficulty with an ideal object of our thought, 
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It is, in one word, an zdea to which our will applies 
itself, an idea which, if we let it go, would slip away, 
but which we will not let go. Consent to the idea’s 
undwided presence—this ts effort’s sole achievement. 
. . . And for this there is only one way. The idea 
to be consented to must be kept from flickering 
and going out. It must be held steadily before the 
mind until it 7//s the mind.” 


And then he goes on to show how the man’s 
whole intellectual ingenuity often tries to edge the 
inconvenient true idea out of the field, and to bring in 
another which will sanction indulgence and yielding 
to environment. The quotation is rather long, but 
so much to the point that we do not apologise for 
_giving it: 

“ How many excuses will the drunkard find when 
each new temptation comes! It is a new brand of 
liquor which the interests of intellectual culture 
in such matters oblige him to test. Moreover, it is 
poured out, and it is a sin to waste it; also, others 
are drinking, and it would be churlishness to refuse. 
Or it is but to enable him to sleep, or just to get 
through this job of work; or it isn’t drinking: it 
is because he feels so cold; or it is Christmas 
Day ; or it is a means of stimulating him to make 
a more powerful resolution in favour of abstinence 
than any he has hitherto made; or it is just this 
once, and once doesn’t count, etc., etc, ad Ubztum. 
It is, in fact, anything you like except being a 
drunkard. THAT is the conception that will not 
stay before the poor soul’s attention. But if he once 
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gets able to pick out that way of conceiving from 
all other possible ways of conceiving the various 
opportunities as they occur, if through thick and 
thin he holds to it that this is being a drunkard, 
and is nothing else, he is not likely to remain one 
long. The effort by which he succeeds in keeping 
the right ame unwaveringly present to his mind 
proves to be his saving moral act.” (Zert-book of 
Psychology, pp. 453, 454.) 

The way to master what is sinister or seductive in 
our environment is therefore to practise an absolute 
sincerity with ourselves, to call motives and actions 
by their right names, to remember that “ what holds 
and to be ready to 


2 


attention determines action,’ 
call to our aid, out of the unplumbed deeps of con- 
sciousness, the volitional power which will enable us 
to conquer. In the fine and stirring words of the 
same writer—“ The world finds in the heroic man 
its worthy match and mate; and the effort which he 
is able to put forth to hold himself erect and keep 
his heart unshaken is the direct measure of his worth 
and function in the game of human life. He can 
stand the Universe.’ We all feel that this attitude 
is something better than that which is for ever 
explaining man’s lapses by reference to his here- 
dity and environment. The great, liberating word 
which our souls need, after all the modern wailing 
in the minor key, is the word “ Thou canst.” 

It cannot be sufficiently insisted upon, as against 
the plea of Determinism, that this faculty of effort 
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can be, and has to be, trained and developed ; it is 
not at our command for the mere wishing for it, but 
requires a daily athletic of the soul, in order that 
we may be able to bear the test of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. Here, as elsewhere, every opportunity 
used means growth of faculty; every opportunity 
neglected means corresponding loss of that power 
which is our helper against the thraldom of sense 
and the tyranny of circumstance. We may put the 
blame upon environment as much as we like for 
our yieldings to temptation ; it is not the environ- 
ment that pays, but its slave. To quote yet once 
more, “down among his nerve cells and fibres the 
molecules are counting it, registering and storing it 
up, to be used against him when the next tempta- 
tion comes.” It is a nobler temper which says :-— 


“ Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


*¢ In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Beneath the bludgeoning of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


‘‘Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll ; 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


We may now deal very briefly with two 
contentions that are frequently put forward 
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together, viz., (z) that if God bestowed the gift of 
freedom, knowing that man would fall into sin 
thereby, and suffer in consequence, this was not the 
act of a loving God; and (4) that if God endowed 
man with freedom, God was responsible for the use 
man made of that endowment. 

The answer to the first of these arguments is 
easily seen when we ask those who use it to name 
the alternative to human freedom. That alterna- 
tive would be human automatism—a state of 
existence from a conception of which we should 
have to eliminate all initiative, all independence of 
movement, all sense of good or evil, which latter 
would of course become quite meaningless terms. 
The most thorough-going determinist never feeds, 
nor would like to feel, that he is a mere puppet, 
jerked by strings over which he has no con- 
trol; he never feeds that he himself is putting forth 
no energy, but is moved like a jointed doll, only 
by invisible hands ; and if he is both of a reflective 
and a candid turn of mind, he will own that this 
feeling would be very uncomfortable, that it would 
take all zest and enjoyment out of life. It is not 
to be imagined that, being bereft of freedom and 
responsibility, we should be “good”: we should 
only be stupid. Goodness, and the sense of good- 
ness, involves choice between alternatives, a power of 
choosing aright or amiss, p/ws the consciousness of 
having used that power aright ; and if the voluntary 
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doing of right things is something preferable to the 
compulsory doing of correct ones, the develop- 
tment of man’s highest faculties was impossible 
without the crowning gift of freedom. The moral 
education of the individual and of the race proceeds 
along the lines of free choice ; and in training His 
children God does on a cosmic scale what every 
earthly parent does, committing a measure of 
responsibility to them and allowing them to make, 
and learn from, their own mistakes. 

And this same consideration disposes of the 
crazy logic which would argue that by bestowing 
the power of choice God, and not man, is respon- 
sible for the use man makes of that power. To 
entrust a growing child with growing responsibilities 
is the way to educate him. That is what we conceive 
God does do, delegating power, with the respon- 
sibility for using it, to human beings in order to 
school and discipline them. Parliament decides to 
confer the franchise upon a new class of voters. Is 
Parliament therefore answerable for the way these 
people are going to vote? Wetrow not. Yet the 
author of Wot Guilty says: “The ‘power’ is a 
kind of lord and ruler made by God, and put by 
God over man.” Asa matter of fact, the power is 
a power of chotce, an instrument we may use thus 
or thus, or not at all. Yet Mr. Blatchford compares 
it to a rider set upon a horse, when all the time it 
is analogous to a horse given to a rider to direct 
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whithersoever he will. It would be as reasonable to 
suggest that the schoolmaster who taught him the 
alphabet thereby compelled him to write the book 
Not Guilty. Briefly stated, to give a child sixpence 
is not to determine how he will spend it. 

It remains that we should touch upon one 
problem in connection with this subject, viz., the 
seeming irreconcilableness of God’s foreknowledge 
with man’s freedom, one of which, it appears at 
first sight, must surely exclude the other. The 
contradiction, however, which so perplexes us 
when we first come upon it, is only an apparent 
one. This becomes evident when we reflect that 
the Divine omniscience is an attribute which 
belongs to God as transcendent. Such a quality is 
to us necessarily incomprehensible. While we, 
being finite, must do all our thinking under the 
category of time, the transcendent God does not 
exist in time, but time in Him. That is to say 
that, while we view events as past and future, He 
that inhabiteth eternity holds all events simul- 
taneously present in His infinite consciousness, 
neither “foreseeing” nor “remembering,” but “know- 
ing altogether.” Eternity is not an immense time- 
duration, but one tremendous Now. The lives of 
all finite creatures are made up of “was” and “will 
be”; the life of the infinite Creator is expressed 
in the words “I AM.” To man extension of time 
seems a reality; to God a thousand years are as a 
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day, and a day as a thousand years. Viewed sub 
specie eternttatis, from the standpoint of eternity, 
or rather of the Eternal One, the end is known 
before the beginning; viewed as taking place in 
time, our acts are largely the results of free 
enoice:! 

It is of course true that however firmly we may 
hold, as a necessity of thought, that the Divine 
mode of existence is an eternal Present, without 
Past or Future, our mind will vainly seek to 
comprehend this, for the very reason that infinity 
must needs transcend human comprehension. 
Faber expressed the truth in the lines— 


“Thou comest not, Thou goest not, 
Thou wert not, wilt not be; 
Eternity is but a thought 
By which we think of Thee.” 


But when we once realise that we cannot 
understand an attribute like omniscience, we no 
longer fret against limitations to our faculty of 
comprehension which in the nature of things 
cannot be done away, being implied in the fact of 
our finiteness. To puzzle how God can know 

1 “God always knew,” gravely remarked a six-year-old 
child, quite spontaneously, to the present writer, after 
listening to a recital devised for his amusement—‘t God 
always knew, long before ever you were in the world, 
that you would make that up for me some day.” Sucha 


subject as Divine omniscience in the sense of “ fore- 
knowledge’? had never been broached in the child’s 


hearing. 
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which one of two flowers we are going to pick before 
He, so to speak, detects us in the act of picking, 
partakes of the nature of that slightly irritated 
curiosity which we might feel in witnessing a clever 
piece of legerdemain; to apprehend that God’s 
mode of knowing must, in the nature of things, be 
quite different from ours, leaves us with far other 
feelings, the difference being that between 
mystification on the one hand, and mystery on 
theyother: 

It has been necessary to subject the pretensions 
of Determinism to examination in this chapter, and 
thus seemingly to turn away from our main theme 
for a time, because this question of liberty or 
necessity affects directly our whole thought of the 
atoning work of our Lord. If sin is nota reality, 
if we are no other than the products of heredity 
and environment, mere “cunning casts in clay,” 
then, of course, the Atonement is a pure fiction ; 
if God is responsible for our actions, good or bad, 
“why doth He still find fault? For who with- 
standeth His will?” We have attempted, therefore, 
to show, in the first place, that while heredity and 
environment are vastly and undeniably powerful 
in shaping our lives, there is a yet greater power than 
either of these, viz., the power of altering environ- 
ment, vested in beings who can choose between, 
and even create, motives. There is, in fact, besides 
heredity and environment, a third and most 
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important factor which Determinism ignores, to 
wit, the self, which is not merely acted and played 
upon, but reacts upon its environment and can 
triumph over it. This was proved by reference to 
the psychology of effort and attention, the ex- 
perience of moral effort establishing the fact of 
moral freedom. 

In the second place, we inquired into the validity 
of the assumption that the gift of free choice, 
coming from God, left Him responsible for the use 
we made of it, and showed that this rested upon a 
fallacy, at the same time stating what appear to 
be the sufficient reasons for man’s being endowed 
with this faculty, since without it morality could 
not so much as exist. 

And, lastly, we tried at least to suggest the 
direction in which we must look if we seek to 
discover a solution of the seeming antinomy 
between Divine omniscience and human freedom. 

If we have succeeded in rebutting the assaults of 
Determinism—if we have shown that, in spite of all 
that is alleged as pointing to the contrary, man is 
a free agent whose sins remain his own, and that 
the disunion between man and God exists and 
needs to be healed—we may now turn to the great 
subject of the Atonement. 


CHAPTERS EX 
THE ATONEMENT 


WE have now at length reached the point when 
we can profitably ask and discuss the question, 
What, from the point of view of the New Theology, 
is the bearing of the Christian revelation on the 
fact of sin? In other words, has the New 
Theology any doctrine of Atonement ? 

It must be recognised at the outset that no part 
of the old theology has suffered more severely 
from the combined assaults of “the new philosophy, 
the new criticism, the new science ”—and, we might 
add, the new ethics—than its scheme of salvation. 
In no respect is reconstruction, if possible, more 
urgently called for than in regard to this doctrine. 
Here, if anywhere, we may behold the spectacle of 
men “hovering between two worlds, one dead, the 
other powerless to be born ;”’ for while, on the one 
hand, it is widely felt that the old doctrine, as it 
used to be formulated and taught, has ceased to 
be tenable, yet many harbour a conviction that 
that old doctrine embodied a truth so precious 
that to abandon it would mean an intolerable sense 
of loss and spiritual impoverishment. 
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Let us, in the first place, glance at some of the 
main reasons which account for this attitude of 
doubt—sometimes of frank disbelief—on the part 
of intelligent people towards this doctrine. Those 
reasons are familiar enough, but we shall lose 
nothing by briefly stating them. 

“ How am I to believe in the Atonement” one 
hears frequently said, “as the remedy for the 
consequences of Adam’s fall, when I know that 
there was no fall and no Adam—that the opening 
chapters of Genesis are without foundation in 
history, and totally at variance with science? We 
know that man, so far from having fallen from 
some original perfection, has risen from sub-human 
stages preceding primitive savagery. The Atone- 
ment, then, is a device, apparently, for undoing the 
results of something that never happened—it aims 
at effecting an imaginary deliverance from an 
imaginary danger.” 

But this objection, though a patent one, is not 
that which weighs most with thoughtful people ; 
it is what we ventured a moment ago to call the 
new ethics with which the old dogma finds itself 
in heaviest and most unequal conflict. The plain 
man who is also a reflective man is apt to feel that 
the whole machinery of the orthodox plan of 
salvation does not square with ordinary morality. 
He is puzzled, to begin with, to understand why, 
if we are involved in the effects of Adam’s 
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transgression, God should be angry with us. If 
He were sorry for this widespread ruin, one could 
understand it; but that we should naturally be 
under His wrath does not commend itself to our 
modern moral consciousness. God may have the 
right of the potter over the clay ; but no one would 
argue that the potter had a right to be angry with 
the faultiness of the vessels of his own shaping. 

Still greater is the obstacle presented toagrowing 
number of minds by the substitutionary aspect of 
the Atonement as popularly taught. Without 
making orthodoxy as a whole responsible for the 
crudities of revivalism, it cannot be denied that 
one still very frequently hears expositions of this 
doctrine which give one the impression of a wrathful 
God, whose anger has to be appeased by the suffer- 
ings of some victim, an innocent one serving just 
as well as the supposedly guilty party. We feel 
that such a conception is dishonouring to God ; no 
judge would be willing to sentence an innocent 
person in lieu of the real offender, and to let the 
latter go free ; no man possessing a spark of right 
feeling would be willing to allow another to be 
punished in his own stead, while he himself escaped 
by such a means. 

Yet once more, the idea of a man being, by 
such a method, justzfied in the sight of God, is, to 
modern thinking, not so much repugnant as incon- 
ceivable. Such asentiment as this—‘‘ To him that 
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worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness” 
—goes straight in the teeth of all our ordinary 
ideas of right and wrong. The average man, 
without claiming to be specially religious, does 
not so much as want to be given credit for some- 
thing he has done nothing to deserve. He feels 
that righteousness is not like a bank balance, which 
can be transferred from one account to another ; 
he feels sure that righteousness means that quality 
to which man attains by doing righteous acts. 
And, in conclusion, quite apart from rewards and 
punishments, nothing can make a guilty person 
feel innocent, or vice versa. 

But even this is not the strongest among the 
objections to the old doctrine that are put forward. 
Examining the matter quite dispassionately, and 
assuming the doctrine itself to be unassailable, we 
can hardly fail to be struck by the thought that 
if this is really God’s supreme and only remedy 
for effecting the salvation of the race from the 
doom which otherwise awaits it, then—be it 
said with all reverence—God has failed. Only a 
fraction of the race has so much as heard of the 
“way of escape” offered to them ; of that fraction, 
only another fraction has accepted the terms held 
out. So, then, with all the tremendous apparatus 
of rescue, with God Himself dying on a cross, only 


a tiny proportion of mankind has been rescued out of 
K 2 
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the universal wreckage, and Satan, so far from being 
vanquished by the uttermost exertions of heaven, 
has far and away the lion’s share of human souls. 
Who, it is argued, could accept a theory which does 
so little credit to the Divine resourcefulness, to say 
nothing of the Divine Omnipotence ? 

The net impression left upon those who reason 
in this fashion—and they are almost as frequently 
met within the Churches as without—is that the 
doctrine of the Atonement belongs to a stage in 
the world’s thought, knowledge and feeling which 
we have outgrown ; that its substitutionary idea, 
its conception of righteousness as something that 
can be “imputed” apart from merit, its whole 
“transactional ’’ character, savour of legality—and 
that not of the highest kind—rather than morality ; 
that, in short, there is truth in the phrase which 
describes it as an unethical superstructure supported 
by an unhistorical foundation. 

But when we have taken all these considerations 
into account, and made due allowance for them, 
do we feel that we have done with the Atone- 
ment? As a matter of fact, do we not feel the 
contrary—an uneasy consciousness that something 
has gone from us which we could not afford to 
Spare, in spite of all that has, with such seeming 
reason, been urged against it? We have still got 
to account for the genuine conviction of myriads 
of humble people—people who make no preten- 
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sions to being either theologians or scholars or 
critics—but who tell us that they know themselves 
to have been redeemed by the blood of the 
Saviour ; they are assured of this, that Christ has 
somehow broken the wall of partition between 
themselves and God, and has made new creatures 
of them, and they bear emphatic witness to His 
power to perform the same in whosoever will 
accept Him as Mediator, Saviour, and Redeemer. 

There is no denying the utter sincerity of such 
testimony, or of the reality, to those who bear it, 
of the experience of which they speak. These 
are men and women who do not, and in the vast 
majority of cases could not, formulate any theory 
as to how their relationship to God has been 
altered by Christ. They are not analysing a pro- 
cess, but stating a fact, and that statement has the 
same finality as the words in the Gospel, “One 
thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
Iysee.”’ 

And not only is there no going behind such a 
statement, but there is no possibility of ignoring 
the fact that the experience to which it refers is 
the very strength of Evangelical Christianity. This 
is the note which never fails to appeal—the power 
of Christ to save sinners; and no form of Chris- 
tianity from which that note is absent is in the 
least likely to appeal to humanity. No theology 
will succeed, or deserve to succeed, which leaves 
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out of sight two facts: man’s eternal need of salva- 
tion, and that need met in Christ. The story of 
the Fall may be mythical, as criticism tells us, but 
the very myth must owe its existence and per- 
sistence to some truth of experience; the old 
theology’s plan of salvation may lie open to all 
the objections we have seen raised against it, and 
yet there must be some kernel of reality in it 
which gives to it the otherwise inexplicable hold 
it has always had upon the hearts and minds of 
men. No religious idea has ever borne sway by 
reason of its falsity, but only by reason of some- 
thing there was in it of genuine value, which men 
found indispensable. 

What, then, may be the truth enshrined in the 
narrative of the Fall—the truth that remains, and 
has to be reckoned with, after the critic’s explana- 
tion of its mythical nature has been given and 
accepted ? Surveying the sub-human creation as 
a whole, and excepting only a few domesticated 
species which have become ‘“ humanised” by 
contact with man, it is safe to say that animals 
possess nothing corresponding to a sense of right 
and wrong; as a whole, they are strangers to such 
experiences as aspiration, repentance, remorse, and 
the like. It takes a higher nature to experience 
any of these things ; the ape could not “fall’’ into 
sin—but man, by the very fact of rising above the 
ape, “ falls,” z.e., becomes conscious of some ideal 
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of which he comes short, some possible perfec- 
tion which at once attracts and accuses him. Man 
alone of all creatures feels his own imperfection, 
is conscious of such a thing as duty, knows that he 
can choose between lower and higher, and feels 
shame and self-reproach when his choice has fallen 
upon the lower. When man came into his own, 
there dawned upon him the sense of sin. He 
knows all is not well, within or without ; he is no 
longer as the beasts of the field, for whom things 
as they are, are good enough, because they cannot 
conceive of anything better. Man’s consciousness 
of sin is the first dim recognition of his own divine 
possibilities. 

It is easy enough to speak in condemnation of 
the terrible perversion which this sense of sin has 
suffered at the hands of popular evangelism—how 
it has been debased into sheer unreasoning terror 
of the lurid fires of hell, so that men would accept 
anything that promised to procure them release 
from these imaginary torments. Nevertheless, we 
must not allow ourselves to be blinded to the 
reality by its caricature, or to overlook the fact 
that the sense of sin, the loathing of sin, and the 
desire to conquer it, are part and parcel of all vital 
religion. It is only the shallow who are without 
that experience, and who consequently do not 
feel or understand the need of salvation; too 
often, indeed, such people glory in _ their 
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deficiencies, which they regard as marks of 
superiority. 

The story is told, with what truth we know 
not, concerning Thoreau, that when someone asked 
him on one occasion whether he had made his 
peace with God, he replied, “ I’ve never quarrelled 
with Him.” If that story is true, we can only say 
that the reply revealed not only an appalling self- 
complacency, but a fatal ignorance of the deeper 
things of the spirit. The man who is unconscious 
of having “ quarrelled with God,” has much to learn 
from the publican in the parable, who moaned, not 
daring so much as to lift up his eyes, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” Such a one has even 
much to learn from the most daring sceptic and 
sweetest singer of his day, Heinrich Heine, who, 
when at length death came nigh to liberate him 
from the long-drawn misery of his “mattress-grave,” 
breathed the most pious flippancy ever uttered, 
“Le bon Dieu me pardonnera,; cest son métter.” 
“The good God will forgive me; that’s His 
business.” Flippant it sounds, and is; but miles 
ahead, nevertheless, of the sheer paganism which 
saw no need for pardon or reconciliation. 

And now we come to a perfectly simple, his- 
torical fact. The first effect of Christianity was, as 
it is to this day, to convict the world of sin. With 
the appearance of Christ the sense of sin and its 
hatefulness, the longing for deliverance from it, the 
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consciousness of sin as something dividing us from 
God, were all immensely heightened. Asa matter 
of fact, this influence of Christianity is never 
denied ; it is the constant reproach of the immoralist 
school—the school of the “‘ overman” who thinks 
himself “ beyond good and evil”—that Christianity 
killed the joy of the world. Take such a typical 
utterance as Nietzsche’s malicious epigram: “Chris- 
tianity gave Eros poison to drink ; he did not die 
of it, but degenerated into vice.” Now, what is 
the truth of the matter? The truth is that Chris- 
tianity crucified the lusts of the world; it caused 
men to see the sinfulness of sin, and made them 
uncomfortable in their transgressions. And Chris- 
tianity did this by setting up a new type and 
standard of conduct, the type and standard of the 
man Christ Jesus. He judges the world in respect 
of sin, because His own holiness is sin’s surest and 
most eloquent condemnation. As the self-satisfied 
amateur, when he hears some great master, be- 
comes aware of all the faults in his technique, feels 
how little justice he himself has ever done to the 
finer shades in that composition which now gives 
forth quite a new and undreamed-of message 
of sweetness and strength, so it happens when 
ordinary character is measured by that of Christ. 
No self-righteousness, no self-complacency, will 
pass that ordeal of comparison; we look upon 
Christ’s goodness, and know ourselves for sinners. 
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Without opening His lips in reproof, simply by 
being what He is, Jesus condemns all meanness, all 
impurity, all pretence, all self-will ; and all these, 
in turn, feel themselves rebuked by the mere 
presence of the Son of God, and would fain be 
rid of that accusing presence. At the approach 
of Jesus the unclean spirits are thrown into a 
paroxysm of rage, and cry out, ‘‘ What have we to 
do with Thee ?”’ The world’s scoffing and jeering 
at holiness, the malice and persecution in which its 
uneasiness finds vent, in the last resort amount to 
an involuntary testimony to the power of Christ. 

But this deepened sense of sin, which is the 
historical accompaniment of Christianity, itself 
attests and calls forth our power to put our sins 
away from us. In Christ we have our glimpse of 
true humanity, not as marred by man, but as 
planned by God; and if the comparison of our 
errancy with His holiness accuses and condemns 
us, it is because of a faint but unquenchable in- 
tuition that we are of the same nature as He, and 
that where He leads, we can follow. 

This is what happens: a man may be very 
unwilling to admit that his life is being lived amiss, 
that he is far from God and righteousness—indeed, 
he may be scarcely aware that this is so; but when 
once the consciousness of his imperfection is borne 
in upon him, when he sees himself by the side of 
Jesus, a new motive is set up. “We needs must 
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love the highest when we see it”: and so, wherever 
it pleases God to reveal His Son in a human heart, 
there is born a new, Divine discontent, a longing 
after goodness. The soul feels, as it did not feel 
before, that its sin has built a wall of separation 
between itself and God ; but it grows aware of this 
by reason of the ideal self within answering to the 
call of the Christ, and with the consciousness of 
the obstacle to communion with the Father there 
is born a new desire and a new strength for its 
removal. 

It cannot be too much insisted upon that the 
intensified consciousness of guilt of which we spoke 
is always and everywhere the normal product of 
Christianity ; and this is as much the affirmation of 
the New Theology as of the old. For we repeat 
that this sense of sin is the response of the soul to 
Christ, the protest of the godlike within us which 
we have offended and done violence to; it is the 
guarantee that our better part, though wounded 
and crying out in pain, is not dead; it is our one 
hope of rising above the ill we have done into 
peace and reconciliation with God. We must know 
that we are fallen if we are to rise again ; we must 
feel that we are sinners and estranged from God, 
if we are so much as to experience the need of 
being reconciled to Him. And it is the glory of 
Christianity that, while it teaches the Fatherhood 
of God, it does not palliate our offences. It sets 
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over against our stains and scars and impurities 
the unsullied whiteness of the Son of man; it 
shows us the Divine life which it was possible 
to live under all the limitations of our common 
humanity, and the comparison so thrust upon us 
has in every age been the condemnation of sin. 
By as much as we realise the moral grandeur and 
sublimity of Christ, by so much do we feel, not 
only what we are not, but also all that we might be. 
This is the grand effect of that love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge—the soul’s passionate renun- 
ciation of sin, and endeavour after goodness, 
“conversion ’’ in its true sense ; but the endeavour 
could not have been made without the renunciation, 
and the sorrow for wrongs committed. In the words 
of one who wrote from most awful experience of 
sin and suffering : 


“ Ah! happy they whose hearts can break, 
And peace of pardon win ! 
How else may man make straight his plan, 
And cleanse his soul from sin ? 
How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in?” 


In the light of Christ we see the gulf between our- 
selves and God ; but in Christ Himself we see the gulf 
between God and man bridged over, or rather non- 
existent, and that vision has supplied the greatest 
moral stimulus the race has ever received. Our old 
illustration of the amateur hearing the performance 
of some master on the same instrument will supply 
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the key, if a key is needed. The amateur’s first 
feeling is a sinking of the heart, as he realises how 
far he is from perfection ; but presently the thought 
flashes through his mind that what man has done, 
man may do, and he sets himself to practise and 
study again with a zeal and a determination that 
are a surprise to himself. The parallel, if not a 
perfect one—for the distance between Jesus and 
ordinary man is immeasurably greater than that 
between the virtuoso and our amateur—scarcely 
needs to be pointed out. Jesus comes to us, not 
immune against the possibility of human failing, in 
the sense of being supernaturally free from the 
inclinations to which we are prone—if He had been 
‘that, He could never have been an example or an 
inspiration to us. But the wonderful thing is 
rather that He comes to us, born of poor folk, a 
labouring man, tempted in all points like as we are, 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, and yet 
rises superior to all temptations, conquering sin and 
self-will ; and this is the lesson and the promise of 
His life—that where He is we may be also. He 
gives us not merely the desire to become at one 
with God even as He is, but makes us conscious of 
our own possibilities, and assures us that our desire 
for goodness can be realised, z7/ we wll. 

The example of Jesus is the greatest moral 
encouragement the race has ever received, the 
direct assurance that sin can be conquered and 
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trodden underfoot ; and in saying this, we are not 
speculating or theorising, but simply stating fact— 
viz., that “looking unto Jesus,” humanity has gone 
forward and upward. He has inspired a new con- 
fidence of victory, a new love of right and truth; 
and just in proportion as a man is effectually 
drawn towards these ideals, so, by living them out, 
he is drawn towards God, obtains a sense of union 
with the will of God which zs the Atonement, and 
in itself constitutes salvation. We are being saved 
when we believe it possible to act as Jesus would 
have acted, thinking true and noble thoughts, 
doing righteous and loving deeds, turning away 
from the works of darkness and self-indulgence, 
from living for self to living for others. Salvation 
is not an event, but a process, achieved by a con- 
tinual drawing nigh unto God in work and effort 
and sacrifice. The Atonement is, in its essence, 
not something Christ Zas done zustead of us, but 
something which, if we are willing, He may do 
im US. 

But the example of Jesus, while it begins, does 
not exhaust, His atoning and mediatorial work. 
What men have always felt is that in Christ God’s 
pitying love towards sinners took visible shape and 
entered into the world. In the surrendered, sacri- 
ficial life of the Son of man we behold the Divine 
pity stooping down to the sinner, and raising him 
up when he had already despaired, having the 
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answer of death within himself; and the sacrificial 
life was fitly crowned by the sacrificial death. 
Nothing is more certain than that Jesus lived and 
died to save sinners; nothing is more certain than 
that the motive which impelled him so to live and 
die was the force of love. He did not despise the 
sinner whom the world’s cold justice passed by ; 
He, the Sinless One, loved the sinner so much 
that He was willing to endure shame and agony 
for the sake of the redemption of transgressors. 
And while we have rejected the notion of vicarious 
punishment, yet there is the vicarious suffering of 
the godly for the ungodly, of the righteous on 
behalf of the unrighteous, of Christ for us men. 
In Him, God appeals to us as never before; and 
among all the motives that bring about conversion 
from sin to a godly, righteous and sober life, none 
is so powerful as that which is summed up in the 
conviction, ‘‘He loved me, and gave Himself for 


” 


me. 
This is the truth—instinctively welcomed by the 


heart of man—which the apostle expresses in the 
words, “God commendeth His own love toward 
us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” That someone immeasurably better than 
ourselves should for our sakes undergo some 
hardship, must always impress us by its very 
unexpectedness. We did not think, quite can- 
didly, that we were worth it. And to many a one, 
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filled with bitterness and self-reproach for his faults 
and failings, this consciousness has been the first 
heavenly ray piercing the gloom, viz., that the 
best and purest of mankind thought him worth 
making a sacrifice for, deemed him worth saving, 
and capable of being saved. We may have 
despaired of ourselves, but Christ has not 
despaired. This is one lesson—not the whole, 
but full of significance—which we learn from 
Calvary, viz., the value of the human soul, for 
which such a sacrifice was made. So much at any 
rate is sure, that it is the thought of that sacrifice 
which has moved men to gratitude, to aspiration, 
to love in response to Love, endowing them with 
a new strength to put away the sin that was 
strangling their souls, 

We are here far from that mental attitude which 
lays all the emphasis on what it calls “the finished 
work of Christ.” We believe that that work is only 
begun in human hearts, in consciences awakened 
from the deathly slumber of sin; we _ believe 
that the beginning is Christ’s, the continuation 
man’s, the issue God’s. As little as the most 
experienced and trustworthy of Alpine guides can 
make the ascent of Mont Blanc for us, so little can 
Christ’s life and death avail us unless they inspire 
a certain kind of disposition issuing in a certain 
kind of action and character. 

On the other hand, we would suggest that the 
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most modern of believers might try to put the 
best, and not the worst, construction upon one 
term which is frequently used in connection with 
the Atonement, viz., the blood of Jesus. While 
we might not use that term, and shrink from this 
particular phraseology, it should be borne in mind 
that, after all, blood is the symbol at once of life 
and death. When an orthodox believer says that 
the Lord has redeemed him by His precious 
blood, he means His life and death, which is the 
precise truth of the matter. Hehas probably been 
made another, better, man, better in character, and 
thus nearer to God, since he recognised that— 


‘‘It was for me that Jesus died, 

For me and a world of men, 

Just as sinful and just as slow 
To give back His love again. 

He didn’t wait till I came to him, 
But He loved me at my worst; 

He needn’t ever have died for me, 
If I could have loved Him first.” 


It will be asked, does the New Theology, like 
the old, place a special stress or value upon the 
death of Christ? We answer that it would be 
gravely mistaken if it failed todo so. For while the 
whole ministry of our Lord was one long self-offering 
of love on behalf of sinners, the Christian conscious- 
ness throughout the ages has followed an unerring 
instinct in fixing upon the death of the Holy One 
as of altogether supreme significance, Without 

N.E. L 
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being able to talk learnedly about it, men have felt 
in every generation that the greatness of the Sacri- 
fice was the measure of man’s sinfulness : that was 
no trivial matter which called forth Calvary. If 
God, as we hold, grieves over our sins, as He 
sorrows over and with our sorrows, we behold on 
the Cross the Divine Love agonising for man’s 
transgressions, bearing all things even to the utter- 
most that we might have life, and have it 
abundantly. It is Christ crucified who has brought 
the world to a knowledge of sin’s gravity, as well 
as of the everlasting willingness of God that men 
should turn from their sins and live, being recon- 
ciled to Him. How deeply this idea of the Divine 
suffering for human transgressions has entered 
into the Christian consciousness, is well brought 
out in the old English morality play of “Every- 
man,’ where the Lord is represented as thus sadly 
and touchingly musing over man’s waywardness : 


“TI hangéd between two, it cannot be denied ; 
To get them life, I suffered to be dead; 
I healed their feet; with thorns crowned was My head: 
I could do no move than I did truly, 


And now I see the people do clean forsake Me.” 


“T could do no more than I did truly”: that is 
how men have always instinctively and rightly inter- 
preted the message of the Cross; it is the great 
historical guarantee of God’s desire to do all—to 
make, if one may put it so, the utmost exertion— 
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in order to give us the victory over sin and death, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

And as the Cross of Christ has been the great 
incentive to men to put away their sins, in a steady 
glow of gratitude to Him who laid down His life 
for their unworthy sakes, so it is the great 
guarantee that where sin abounded, grace did 
abound more exceedingly—the guarantee that 
God’s love is stronger than man’s sin, and that 
God means us to be saved. In Christ God has 
taken the first step, asking—entreating us to take 
the second. The Cross is God’s supreme appeal to 
us, assuring us that the love against which we have 
offended is the love that will not let us go, but 
insists on a reconciliation. Shall we always be 
able to resist that appeal? We cannot think it ; for 
our part, we believe that in the end “He shall see 
of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied.’ At 
the same time let us ever remember that sin is no 
trifle. The Son of God died for it; that fact 
should suffice, not to make us rest in what He has 
done, but to make us strive to be worthy of His 
sacrifice—to follow the beckoning of that pierced 
hand, and the track of those wounded feet. 

To conclude. The New Theology not only 
retains the sense of sin as a reality, it not only 
insists on the need of deliverance from it, but it 
proclaims with all solemnity the atoning power of 


the Cross of Christ. We say with Paul that He is 
by Z 
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our peace, who made both one, and brake down 
the middle wall of partition; and that through 
Him we have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father. This, and nothing else, we conceive to 
constitute the essence of the Atonement, viz., to 
be delivered from the thraldom and the dominion 
of sin, not merely from its consequences ; to be at 
one with our Father and at peace with Him, 
through following where He led, to whom was 
given the ministry of reconciliation. In drawing, 
in uplifting, in transforming men lies the dynamic 
of the Cross—a dynamic which no force of criticism 
can weaken, let alone destroy. 


“God was in Christ, reconciling unto Himself the 
World.” 


CHAPTERSX 
THE RESURRECTION 


IN the conception of Christianity which we have 
attempted to expound in the preceding chapters, 
its meaning and message centre in the Incarnation 
and the Atonement; our endeavour has been, in 
the case of each of these doctrines, to separate 
between kernel and husk, between eternal truth 
and temporary setting, and to show how in dis- 
carding the latter we may nevertheless retain the 
former as our priceless possession. Will it be 
possible to apply the same method to a third great 
doctrine, dear to Christian thought, viz. the 
Resurrection? It differs from both the Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement in one most important 
particular, 22. in the circumstance that it is sup- 
posed to rest upon abundant historical testimony ; 
and hence in treating this subject—as of course we 
cannot avoid doing in the course of this inquiry— 
we shall be obliged to devote ourselves very largely 
to the task of examining the testimony offered in 
its support. 

Naturally, such a task is beset with difficulties ; 
for this is a case where feeling of the intensest 
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character is apt to take precedence over argument. 
In innumerable souls there vibrate the echoes of 
the Apostle’s impassioned plea, “ If there is no 
resurrection of the dead, neither hath Christ been 
raised ; and if Christ hath not been raised, then is 
our preaching vain, your faith also is vain.” Such 
a feeling is not only one which commands respect, 
but we hope, before concluding this chapter, to 
have shown how completely we are in accord with 
what is essential in it; in the meantime we can 
but ask the reader to follow with patience the 
examination of the historical evidence which we 
shall conduct—evidence, let it be borne in mind, 
which concerns for the most part only the physical 
side of the risen life of the Saviour. Let this 
latter point be specially remembered by those 
who may be inclined to declare discussion super- 
fluous, with the remark, “I know that Christ is 
risen, because I have had dealings with Him.” 
That beautiful assurance is called in question by 
nobody ; but of superlative value though it is to 
the soul that has experienced it, it neither proves 
that the dody of the Lord came to life on the third 
day, nor would it be shaken though the evidence 
for that bodily resuscitation were found inadequate. 
It is an entire mistake to imagine that the two 
things—the material fact and the spiritual ex- 
perience—stand and fall together ; and it is well, 
in this connection, to keep sight of a truth that is 
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too frequently overlooked, viz., that only “spiritual 
things” are “spiritually discerned.” What we are 
about to inquire into is not a fact of the spiritual 
life, but an event of history, which must be proved, 
if proved it can be, like any other historical event, 
by means of evidence. 

It will hardly be necessary for us to say once 
more that the general attitude of former ages, not 
towards this or that miracle, but towards the 
miraculous as such, has been greatly changed by 
the progress of modern science; all natural science 
rests on the assumption of the uniformity of nature, 
and the constant verification of that assumption has 
made the miraculous far more improbable to the 
modern mind than it was in bygone days. What 
is even more directly to the point, the scientific 
temper has invaded—and legitimately invaded—the 
study of history. That is to say, the historical 
student has become more accurate in his use of 
authorities, more stringent in the sifting of 
evidence ; he is less concerned with picturesqueness 
of description and more with fidelity to fact, his 
sole desire being to get as closely as possible to the 
thing as it happened. 

1 «‘ Before the beginning of the last century the study of 
history was not scientific. The transformation of history 
involved in the recognition that the study of history must 
be pursued by rigorously scientific methods . . . is a great 


event in the history of the world.” Prof. Bury, quoted in 
‘Christ and Criticism,” by the Rev. John Gamble, M.A. 
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The reader will not be slow to recognise the 
bearing of this upon the critical study of the New 
Testament records, considered as history. The 
modern Biblical scholar, studying the sacred docu- 
ments in the historical spirit, will not, indeed, meet 
any particular miraculous incident related by the 
Evangelists with an @ prior? view as to such events 
being “impossible.’! He will, however, recognise 
that such an incident, just in proportion as it is 
miraculous, is improbable, z.e., requiring to be sub- 
stantiated by strong and cogent testimony. That 
these great themes should be handled with this 
“intellectual seriousness” is surely not to the 
reproach or discredit of criticism, but rather the 
reverse. 

Turning now from these preliminaries to our 
subject itself, the term ‘‘ resurrection” requires an 
explanatory word in the first instance. It will be 

1 It is much to be regretted that the contrary impression 
should continue to be fostered by orthodox apologists. 
Take, e.g., such an extremely misleading and inaccurate 
statement as that made by the Rey. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., in his book, ‘‘ The Church’s One Foundation”’: 
‘‘ Like the mummers of old, sceptical critics send one before 
them with a broom to sweep the stage clean of everything 
for their drama. If we assume at the threshold of Gospel 
study that everything in the nature of miracle is impossible,” 
&c., &. Who does assume anything of the kind? Prof. 
Schmiedel, one of the ‘sceptical critics” Dr. Nicoll is 
referring to, says explicitly: *‘ The present examination of 


the subject will not start from the proposition that miracles are 
impossible.” (‘ Encycl. Bibl.,” art. ‘ Resurrection.) 
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noticed that Jesus is never, in the New Testament, 
spoken of as having been raised from death, or from 
the grave, but always “ from the dead.” What does 
this mean? The phrase is to be understood solely 
in relation to the contemporary belief, according 
to which all the dead passed into an intermediate 
state, an underworld—Sheol, Hades—thought to be 
situate in the bowels of the earth, where they dwelt 
until the final judgment. At the approach of the 
latter, the dead would be “ raised ” from the realms 
below, and this constituted the resurrection. (Cp. 
Mk. xii. 23, “In the resurrection, whose wife shall 
she be of them?”) Jesus, after having, like all the 
dead, in literal fashion ‘‘ descended into hell,” is 
literally “raised from the dead ”—z.e., without wait- 
ing the general summons referred to in 1 Cor. xv. 
51, 52—and literally “ascends” into the heaven 
which was thought of as located beyond the solid 
dome of the sky. That this was the meaning of the 
resurrection and ascension in the New Testament 
times suffers no doubt ; that this whole conception 
of a three-storied universe—a flat earth, with heaven 
above as the seat of God, and Hades below as the 
habitation of the dead, pending judgment—belongs 
to a stage of thought we have long since abandoned, 
requires no labouring. In the sense which the word 
bore in the first century and for many generations 
after, we none of us believe in the resurrection. 
This, however, though the original meaning, is 
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not the one we generally associate with the term. 
The belief which most people connect with the 
resurrection centres round the grave in which the 
body of the Lord was laid by the good offices of 
Joseph of Arimathzea—the grave which was found 
untenanted by the women who went to visit it early 
on the Sunday morning following the crucifixion. 
From that time, and for forty days after, we are told 
that Jesus appeared to His friends on a number of 
occasions in strictly bodily, non-spiritual form, with 
‘** flesh and bones”’ (Luke xxiv. 39), allowing Him- 
self to be ‘‘ handled ”’ by way of complete proof, 
partaking of food and instructing His disciples, till 
finally “a cloud received Him out of their sight.” 
We shall have occasion presently to glance at 
the various narratives in the Gospels a little more 
closely ; for the moment, however, we have to con- 
sider the testimony of an earlier witness than any 
of the Evangelists, viz., the Apostle Paul. It is true 
that, except so far as regards his own vision of the 
risen Lord, he does not write as an eye-witness ; 
but it is very evident that in 1 Cor. xv. 3—8 he is 
trying to give as complete an enumeration as he 
can of the re-appearances of Jesus, in order to 
attest as fully as possible what to him is the very 
centre and pivot of his preaching. Having regard 
to the supreme importance Paul attached to the 
resurrection, it becomes, therefore, doubly remark- 
able that neither in this classical passage nor 
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anywhere else does he make any reference to the 
empty tomb; he is silent as to the women’s visit 
and the angelic message to them; he has nothing 
to say about the eating and conversing with the 
eleven, the print of the nails, the flesh and bones, 
the ascension; on the other hand, he distinctly 
avers in the same chapter that “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” The full im- 
port and extent of Paul’s statement is that the risen 
Christ “was seen ;”’ and he puts the appearances to 
Cephas, to the twelve, and so forth, on exactly the 
same level as the appearance to himself, which was 
that of a glorified body, consisting of light (Acts ix. 
Bex xi Oo) xxvii 3 secp, Phil, ii, 21).) Now, that 
Paul should have made no mention of the stories 
connected with the empty tomb, had he known of 
them, is barely credible—those stories would have so 
palpably confirmed that of which he wished to con- 
vince others, that the omission would have been 
simply inexplicable. When some of the Corinthians 
say that there is no resurrection, why does he not 
simply appeal to the sepulchre found void on the 
first Easter morn? Could he have failed to know 
of these wonderful incidents, had the tale of their 
occurrence been part of the tradition of the Church 
at Jerusalem? Is not his silence a plain indication 
that these marvellous incidents were not yet part 
of the Christian tradition in his life-time? If so 
important a circumstance as the empty grave finds 
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no mention in the testimony of our earliest wit- 
ness, does not this create a prima facie presumption 
against that circumstance being historical? So 
much, at any rate, is worth pointing out, namely, 
that the most intense faith in the resurrection 
which the world has ever known—z.e., Paul’s—did 
not, apparently, rest on the “empty tomb,” on 
which we are so often told that Christianity is 
built. 

And the prima facie presumption of which we 
spoke is in a very curious manner strengthened by 
Mark, the earliest of our Evangelists, who tells us 
in the last authentic verse of his Gospel, xvi. 8,1 
that the women, although expressly commanded 
by the young man in the sepulchre to tell Peter and 
the rest that they should see Jesus in Galilee, “said 
nothing to anyone, for they were afraid.” Now 
not only is this statement directly contradicted by 
the two later Synoptists (Matt. xxviii. 8, Luke xxiv. 
10), but it sounds most improbable in itself; the 
impression which it conveys is that it is intended 
to remove a difficulty. What is this difficulty? 
Is it not this, that Mark has derived the bulk of his 
materials from Peter, and that Peter had said 


‘ It may not be quite unnecessary to say that ch. xvi. 
g—z0 does not form part of Mark’s original Gospel, but 
was added by another hand, seemingly to replace Mark’s 
own conclusion. The writer of the last twelve verses is 
now generally identified with the Aristion mentioned by 
Papias as an authentic hearer of John the Elder. 
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nothing about the empty tomb? But how could 
Peter be ignorant of sucha fact? Mark infers that 
the women could not have told him and the rest ! We 
repeat that this failure on the part of the women to 
execute their commission is utterly unlikely—a 
hypothesis on the part of Mark to account for 
Peter’s otherwise inexplicable silence. He, the 
Evangelist, found the story current when he came 
to compose his Gospel, and so he incorporated it ; 
but it had formed no part of Peter’s preaching, 
and that is what he seeks to explain by the theory 
that the women were too frightened to deliver the 
message they had received. Paul, as we have just 
seen, makes no mention of the empty grave when 
he writes to the Corinthians about twenty-five years 
after the Lord’s death; Mark finds the story in 
existence when he writes the Gospel, ze. about 
70 A.D., but has not had it from Peter. The infer- 
ence is that the various forms in which the 
story is told in the Gospels constitute an advance 
upon the primitive faith of the followers of the 
Lord, and came into circulation in answer to the 
popular demand for something more tangible than 
mere visions; they probably did not gain general 
currency until between the years 60 and 70 A.D.! 


1 Nothing could be further from the truth than to imagine 
that legendary accretions are due to a deliberate desire to 
deceive. This kind of growth, in a certain stage of civilisa- 
tion, is inevitable, and quite familiar to the student of 
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But there are still further indications to show 
that the belief in the actual reappearances of Jesus 
did not establish itself without encountering 
opposition, which it took some time to conquer. 
Thus, when the women report to the eleven that 
they have found the tomb empty, and what the 
angels had said to them, “these words appeared in 
their sight ”—z.e., the disciples’—“ as idle talk, and 
they disbelieved them” (Luke xxiv. 11). When 
Jesus appears to the eleven in Galilee, we are told 
that ‘“‘some doubted ” (Matt. xxviii. 17). In Luke 
xxiv. 36—43 He is represented as upbraiding the 
disciples for their “ reasonings,” and as offering to 
convince them by allowing Himself to be touched, 
and eating with them. In John we have an accen- 
tuated story of doubt as to the Risen One’s identity, 


secular history. In that stage itis impossible for the popular 
mind not to surround a great personage or a great event 
with miracles as their appropriate setting. In the present 
instance we can positively trace the process, and see detail 
added after detail. Thus, in Mark’s account the grave is 
simply closed by a great stone being placed at its aperture; 
in Matthew’s Gospel the tomb is sealed and guarded, there 
is an earthquake, and the watchers become as dead men: 
in the apocryphal Gospel of Peter, finally, the seals have 
increased to seven (cp. Rev. v. 1), the soldiers pitch a tent, 
the stone rolls away of itself, and the soldiers see Jesus—a 
gigantic Figure, higher than the heavens, and followed by 
a cross—emerging from the sepulchre! Yet no one would 
accuse even the fseudo-Peter with doing more than 
recording the shape which the legend had assumed by the 
time he composed his Gospel. 
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Thomas demanding, and finally obtaining, the 
most tangible proofs. In the concluding verses of 
Mark—which, however, are probably compiled 
from the other three Gospels, in order to take the 
place of Mark’s own lost or suppressed ending—we 
read of this disbelief three times over. There are, 
further, the curious facts to be taken into account 
that when Jesus is said to have appeared to the 
two disciples on the way to Emmaus, they did not, 
in spite of a prolonged conversation with Him, 
recognise His identity, and that Mary Magdalene 
“‘supposed Him to be the gardener,” while the 
writer of Mark xvi. g—20, in briefly chronicling the 
Emmaus episode, tells us that ‘‘ He was manifested 
in another form to two of them.’’ What do these 
statements—what, especially, do these repeated 
references to “disbelief’’—prove? One thing seems 
certain: such disbelief is quite incompatible with 
the alleged frequent predictions of His resurrection 
attributed to Jesus Himself by the Evangelists. 
Statements like those in Mark ix. 32 and Luke 
xviii. 34, to the effect that the disciples “understood 
not the saying,” are too much in the nature of an 
afterthought ; if the disciples could not understand 
words so plain and so often repeated, can we 
expect them to have understood any other state- 
ment whatsoever ? 

There is yet another circumstance which, 
assuming it to be historical, would fatally militate 
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against the historical character of Christ’s predic- 
tions of His rising again on the third day, ze., the 
purpose of the women’s visit to the grave as stated 
by Mark and Luke. The process of anointing, to 
which the Evangelists refer, always took place 
before, and not after, burial; and it is an addi- 
tional improbability that these women should have 
gone to the grave without making any provision 
for the removal of the stone with which the entrance 
was closed. But above all, and in any case, the 
nature of their errand shows that they did not in 
the least count upon the Master’s remains coming 
to life again ; in Professor A. Réville’s unanswerable 
phrase, “people do not go to embalm a body 
whose resurrection they expect from hour to 
hour.” 

When, however, we come to compare the resur- 
rection narratives in detail, we find ourselves in the 
presence of so many inconsistencies and mutual 
contradictions as to show that, mildly speaking, the 
testimony to this all-important event has reached 
us in a hopelessly tangled condition, precluding all 
possibility of our discovering any underlying sub- 
stratum of fact with any approach to certainty. Let 
us as briefly as possible examine the leading par- 
ticulars, in each case simply stating what each of 


* In the Fourth Gospel the spices are provided by Nico- 


demus, and duly used before Jesus’ body is committed to 
the grave (John xix. 39—40). 
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the Gospels has to say, and deferring comment in 
the meantime. 

The women who visit the tomb are, according to 
Matthew, Mary Magdalene and the “ other Mary” ; 
according to Mark, Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome ; according to Luke, 
Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother of 
James, and “the other women with them”; 
according to /John, the visit is paid by Mary 
Magdalene only. 

The time of day when the visit took place 
is given in Matthew’s narrative as ‘‘late on the 
sabbath day, as it began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week”; in that of Wark, as “when the 
sun was risen”; in that of Luke, as “at early 
dawn” ; and in that of John, as “while it was yet 
dark.” 

The object of the visit, according to Matthew, 
was “to visit the sepulchre ’’—the women take no 
spices ; according to Mark and Luke, they go to 
anoint the dead body ; in John, the object of Mary 
Magdalene’s visit is left unstated. 

On arriving at their destination, the women, 
according to Matthew, find the tomb still closed— 
an angel descends from heaven, and rolls away the 
stone; according to Mark, they find that “the 
stone is rolled back’’; Luke and /ohn here follow 
Mark. 

In Mark’s and Luke's accounts the women enter 
N.E, M 
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into the tomb ; in John, Mary Magdalene remains 
outside; in Matthew, we are not told that they 
enter. 

According to Matthew, the women are spoken to 
by an angel who remains outside the sepulchre, 
seated on the stone he has rolled away ; according 
to Mark, they see “a young man, sitting on the 
right side”’; according to Luke, “two men stood 
by them”; according to John, Mary Magdalene 
sees “two angels in white sitting, one at the head, 
and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain.” 

The women, we are told by Matthew, having 
heard the angel’s message, obeyed his injunction 
and “ran to bring His disciples word” ; according 
to Mark, they “said nothing to anyone”; in Luke 
we read that they “told all these things to the 
eleven, and to all the rest,’ without having been 
asked to do so; and according to John, ‘“ Mary 
Magdalene cometh and telleth the disciples, I have 
seen the: Lord.7 

According to Matthew, as the women left the 
sepulchre, “Jesus met them saying, All hail” ; 
according to John, Mary Magdalene “beholdeth 
Jesus standing”; according to the appendix. to 
Mark, too, He appeared first to Mary Magda- 
lene ;! while Luke says nothing about an appear- 


* Paul has nothing to say of this in his enumeration of 
appearances, 1 Cor. xv. 3—8. 
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ance either to Mary Magdalene or to the women 
generally. 

Finally, while in Afatthew’s Gospel the appear- 
ance to the disciples takes place in Galilee, where 
they are expressly told they will see Him (cp. also 
Mark xvi. 7), in Luke and Acts the disciples are 
distinctly told to “tarry inthe city” and “ charged 
not to depart from Jerusalem,” which is the scene 
of the manifestations of the risen Christ. 

Having regard to these discrepancies on almost 
every detail in the story, we have now to ask our- 
selves whether an occurrence attested by such 
conflicting testimony has a sufficient claim to our 
credence ; whether these narratives do not bear the 
marks of being legendary in origin rather than 
historical, in the usual meaning of the word. 

But, it will be said, nothing is more common 
than differences among people who have each 
undoubtedly seen a certain incident, but whose 
accounts reveal divergencies and discrepancies 
very similar to those we have just reviewed ; the 
human mind is not so constituted as to combine 
the qualities of a camera and a phonograph— 
some allowance must be made for the personal 
factor, for trifling lapses of memory, and so forth. 
A very interesting attempt has been recently made 
by an American writer’ to show how liable even 

1 ‘The Rational Basis of Orthodoxy,” by A. W. 


Moore, D.D., ch. vi., ‘‘ A Study of Human Testimuny.” 
i M 2 
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highly-trained witnesses are to disagree hopelessly 
in recording the details of an indubitably historical 
event. 

This writer places before us, and analyses, the 
accounts rendered of the surrender of Napoleon III. 
after Sedan by such exceptionally able eye-wit- 
nesses as Bismarck, Dr. Archibald Forbes, and 
General Sheridan, besides Dr. Busch and Dr. Russell, 
who had their versions from Bismarck himself, not 
to mention a weaver of the name of Fournaise and 
his wife, in or outside whose house the world- 
historic interview between the fallen Emperor 
and the Prussian Colossus took place. Let us 
give Dr. Moores own summary of the dis- 
crepancies between these several accounts, which 
are certainly at first sight both numerous and 
startling. 


“ Sheridan said that there were only two men in 
the carriage [in which the Emperor arrived], and 
persisted in the statement as long as he lived. 
Bismarck, according to Busch, said there were four, 
and is corroborated by Forbes. 

“ Sheridan makes no mention of mounted officers 
accompanying the carriage. Bismarck says there 
were three, and so does Forbes, who states that one 
of them was General Reillé. 

“Sheridan says Bismarck met the Emperor not 
quite a mile from Donchery. Bismarck says a mile 
and three-fourths. Forbes says he himself met the 
carriage about a mile and one-quarter (two kilo- 
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metres) from Donchery. (Bismarck had already 
met it, and was returning with it.) 

“Sheridan says Bismarck and Napoleon remained 
in the cottage a quarter of an hour, and then talked 
outside for fully an hour; Bismarck (per Busch) 
that he conversed z% the voom for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour. (No mention of any conver- 
sation outside.) In his official report he states that 
the interview was in the cottage, and lasted nearly 
an hour. (Still no reference to any talk outside.) 
Forbes declares that the Emperor alighted at 7.10, 
came out of the house at 7.20, and that the con- 
versation out of doors lasted nearly an_ hour. 
Bismarck corrects this statement, and reiterates 
that he spent at least three-quarters of an hour zz 
the house, but only a short time with the Emperor 
outside. Russell reports that Bismarck told him 
that the house was not clean, that ‘chairs were 
brought outside, and we sat together talking.’ 
Madame Fournaise says they talked in the room 
for a quarter of an hour, but, by necessary impli- 
cation, not outside at all. 

“Bismarck (per Busch) says that Napoleon pro- 
posed to enter the cottage. Forbes agrees, having 
heard Napoleon make the request. Dr. Russell says 
Bismarck told him that he (Bismarck) proposed it. 
Madame Fournaise incidentally corroborates the 
majority by her explanation that Napoleon was 
unwilling to pass through the German troops. 

“ Forbes testifies that the weaver said they spoke 
German outside. Madame Fournaise affirms that 
they did inside, and that she caught a word now 
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and then. Bismarck denies that they did so 
at all. 

“Forbes says Bismarck made a particular 
gesture with his finger; Bismarck says he did 
not, and that he has no such trick.” 


We have given this long quotation in order to 
do absolute justice to the contention to which, of 
course, it is intended to lead up—viz., (a) that the 
disagreements in the various resurrection narratives 
are “less serious and important” than those just 
rehearsed ; and (4) that, “such as they are, they 
furnish no more reason to doubt that it (ze, the 
resurrection) occurred than those above cited would 
afford twenty centuries from now for questioning 
the traditional accounts of Louis Napoleon’s 
surrender.” 

Now, this is a very interesting contention, skil- 
fully argued; is it accurate? We submit, as to 
(2) that when, ¢.g., one out of four witnesses states 
that a certain event was accompanied by a “ great 
earthquake,” of which the other three mention 
nothing, this point of diversity is hardly “less 
serious and important” than whether a certain 
carriage contained four men or only two; and 
when one witness relates that the appearances of 
the Saviour to the eleven took place in Galilee, 
while according to another the scene of these events 
was Jerusalem, such a difference is not ‘less serious 
and important” than whether the meeting between 
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Napoleon and Bismarck occurred less than a mile 
or a mile and three-quarters from Donchery. 

But as for (0), the analogy which is suggested 
between the two cases simply does not exist, and 
the reason is fairly obvious: the surrender of the 
Emperor, however exceptional an event, is not 
one that so conflicts with general human experi- 
ence as to present difficulties to belief, for men, 
and even crowned heads, have been made prisoners 
of war ere now ; it is also so amply proved that no 
variation, such as those mentioned, as to the 
accompanying details could shake our belief in the 
central fact. An event like the physical resurrec- 
‘tion of Jesus belongs to another order altogether ; 
here the central fact itself is in startling contrast to 
general human experience, and for that reason, and 
also because of its importance, we are right in 
allowing considerable weight to such diversities of 
testimony as we have pointed out above. If in the 
other case the fact to be proved had been, not that 
Napoleon was made a prisoner, but that he was 
seen in mid-air mounted on his charger, and 
urging his troops to desperate resistance, then we 
should have something like a real analogy; and 
the reader may determine for himself what kind 
and amount of evidence would convince him of the 
accuracy of such a statement, and whether contra- 
dictions among the supposed witnesses of the 
occurrence would not considerably affect his 
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judgment and belief—especially if their testi- 
mony did not reach him at first hand, but 
only through the medium of documents not 
composed till from forty to eighty years after 
the alleged event. 


But if this and similar attempts to minimise the 
importance of the discrepancies between the resur- 
rection stories cannot be pronounced successful, 
a word must be said concerning a feature which 
appears in only one of the canonical Gospels, 
viz., Matthew’s narrative of the Roman guard 
placed over the sepulchre, and the official seal 
affixed to it—a narrative which appears also, as 
we have already seen, in the apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter, and likewise in the apocryphal Gospel of 
the Hebrews, but is absent from Mark, Luke, and 
John. That so important a circumstance would 
have been left unmentioned by the other Evan- 
gelists—had they been cognisant of it—is only one 
degree more unlikely than that it should have been 
unknown to them if it had any foundation in 
history. But as a matter of fact, Matthew’s story 
provokes the gravest doubts. The women’s 
question in Mark, “Who shall roll us away the 
stone?” proves abundantly that in the form in 
which the tradition reached him it contained no 
mention of a guard of soldiers or of a seal, for 
their whole anxiety concerns the removal of the 
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rock, which must be rolled away in order that they 
may anoint the body. (Matthew says nothing 
about the anointing, but states that the object of 
the women’s visit was merely to see—not to enter 
—the sepulchre.) 

The origin of this story of the Roman guard is 
probably to be found in the taunts of the Jews 
that, if the body of Jesus really disappeared from 
the tomb as the Christians alleged, the disciples 
presumably knew best what had become of it;! in 
fact, it is only in some such way—not in history— 
that we can conceive the story to have originated. 
For in the first place it is most unlikely that the 
chief priests and the Pharisees should have “ re- 
membered ”’ predictions of His resurrection which 
—supposing they had been made—Jesus’ own 
followers had very evidently not so much as under- 
stood ; where the Gospels mention these prophecies, 
they represent them as addressed to the disciples 
only, not to the general circle of listeners. Again, 
when the soldiers inform the chief priests of what 
has happened, the latter counsel them to explain 
the occurrence by saying, “His disciples came by 
night, and stole Him away while we slept.” A 

1“On the Jewish side it might be said that Jesus’ 
followers had removed the body during the night; this 
theory was still upheld when the conclusion of Matthew’s 
Gospel was written (Matt. xxviii. 15). The story of the guard 


is meant to show that this had been impossible.” (‘‘ The 
Earliest Gospel,” by Prof. Allan Menzies, p. 287.) 
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moment’s reflection will show that such a suggestion 
could not have been made, far Jess followed ; for if 
the soldiers confessed that they had been asleep, 
they could not possibly identify the alleged thieves. 
And lastly, no bribe the Sanhedrin could offer 
would have prevailed upon Roman troopers to 
accuse themselves of a breach of discipline 
—falling asleep while on guard—the penalty 
for which was death (cp. Acts xii 19). This 
story, then, is inherently improbable, and does 
not strengthen the case for the ‘““empty tomb.” 
The question is commonly asked, What, then, 
if the physical resurrection did not take place, 
became of the body of the Lord? But such a 
question assumes by implication the very point to 
be proved, viz., that the tomb was found vacant. 
If that point were demonstrated, it would yet be 
quite possible to suggest a number of ways and 
reasons in and for which the removal might have 
been effected—e.g., by the owner of the garden in 
which the sepulchre was situated, if he did not 
care for the prospect of continual Galilean pilgrim- 
ages to the dead Rabbi’s grave; or by order of the 
Governor, for the same causes which led Lord 
Kitchener to destroy the Mahdi’s remains. But 
we need not set about devising reasons for some- 
thing that did not happen; for quite apart from 
all the contradictions and inconsistencies in the 
accounts of the empty grave, the silence of Paul 
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—indeed, of the whole New Testament, outside 
the Gospels—and the statement of Mark concern- 
ing the supposed silence of the women, prove the 
tradition itself to have had no currency during 
the lifetime of the two great apostles, Peter and 
Paul. 


What, then, it will be asked, is the explanation 
for the origin of these narratives, taken as a whole? 
If a historical explanation is sought, we should be 
inclined, tentatively and provisionally, to look for 
a nucleus of fact in the story, peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel, of Mary Magdalene’s visit, “while it was 
yet dark,” to the tomb of the Master. Supposing 
the account we read in John xx.11—18 to be ever 
so much overlaid with legendary material, there 
can be no reason for setting aside the bare likeli- 
hood that this devoted follower of the Son of man, 
weeping at the sepulchre which enshrined all that 
was mortal of Him, received there in the grey 
dawn such evidence of His immortality as made 
her announce to the disciples, “I have seen the 
Lord.” We may be quite unable to say of what 
nature that manifestation was; but it is unneces- 
sary to refer the occurrence to her “hysterical 
temperament,” with the implication that what she 
saw was purely a delusion of the senses. Unless 
the whole body of evidence collected and sifted by 
the Psychical Research Society is worthless, we 
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see no reason for dogmatically denying the reality 
of this vision, or of those reported by Paul in 
1 Cor. xv. 3—8. It was presumably this visit and 
experience of Mary Magdalene which supplied the 
groundwork for the narratives of the women’s visit 
and the empty tomb ; anyhow, it is noticeable that 
her name appears as that of one of the visitors in 
every one of the Synoptic accounts. So much we 
think that a sound historical criticism must admit 
—something happened to change the mood and the 
lives of the disciples from dejection and cowardice 
to confidence and readiness for martyrdom ; nor do 
we think it psychologically likely that that some- 
thing was a mere hallucination or series of 
hallucinations. 

What we would suggest is that the resurrection 
stories prove infinitely more than that on the 
Sunday following the crucifixion the body of the 
Lord was found to have disappeared from its 
resting-place, and that the same body was after- 
wards seen and touched by the disciples, con- 
versing with them and partaking of actual food: 
they prove the essential truth expressed by the 
Fourth Evangelist in the words, “In Him was 
Life.” It was this which men had felt rather than 
understood when they came into contact with 
Christ—a new vitality, a new impetus issuing forth 
from Him, a new revelation of their own possi- 
bilities. It is this the Apostle means when he 
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speaks of Him as “a life-giving Spirit” ; it is this 
the Evangelist tells us when he says that to know 
Him is eternal life. 

We have already expressed our belief that in 
some direct and unmistakable manner the 
assurance was conveyed to His disciples that this 
wonderful life, because it was life indeed, could not 
be holden of the grave, had triumphed over death, 
could be imprisoned in no sepulchre; it was this 
assurance—the sense of “the power of His resur- 
rection”—that was and is all-important, not the 
more and more materialistic forms which the 
narratives assumed in the course of the next 
generation. It was this assurance—the conviction 
that the crucifixion and burial of a body had 
ended nothing, but were the beginning of every- 
thing—which transformed these men from the 
selfish, officious, feebly jealous band that meets us 
in the Gospels into “the glorious company of the 
apostles,” fit leaders of “the noble army of 
martyrs.” Not an empty grave is the explanation 
of this marvellous change and all that followed, 
but a full spiritual experience: they had come to 
know, and lived to show forth, the power of His 
resurrection. 

This experience of the risen life of Christ is one 
that has come to numberless souls ; indeed, this is 
the only way in which the resurrection can come 
home to the individual, viz., when it pleases God 
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to reveal His Son in a human heart. And in the 
truest sense of the word, that risen life is the 
greatest and most potent fact in the world. A 
modern novelist has given us a tale in which the 
ills of the earth are healed by the introduction of a 
new constituent into the atmosphere.’ We 
suggest that, spiritually and morally speaking, that 
is precisely what the appearing of Christ has 
meant and brought about—the infusion into the 
air we breathe of a fresh and vitalising element. 
When the alabaster cruse was broken, we read that 
the perfume escaped and filled the house with its 
fragrance ; when the precious casket of His mortal 
body was shattered, His Spirit, set free from all 
local limitations, began to diffuse itself, became 
universalised, a world-pervading, world-transform- 
ing power, even the power of God unto salvation. 
This spiritual experience we hold to have been 
the basis, and to constitute the essence, of the 
venerable and time-honoured stories which we 
have been examining; this, to our mind, is the 
eternal truth enshrined in the narratives of the 
physical resurrection. 

And lastly, when we have put on one side—with 
the reverence due to the vessels that held the 
treasure—what is of the form only and not of the 
substance, we shall find it truer than ever that the 
conviction of Christ’s glorified and immortal life 

“In the Days of the Comet,” by H. G. Wells. 
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has enormously strengthened humanity’s hold on 
the life to come. It is true that He “hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light,” by giving men a new sense of the deathless- 
ness of life, its essentially Divine nature, its 
wondrous possibilities which in Himself were made 
actual. If such a One as He were not risen, if the 
grave closing over His inanimate form had been 
the end of such a life, then, indeed, our own faith 
would be vain; but now we rejoice, through Him, 
in a hope which nothing can quench, a hope which 
is “ full of immortality,” since it is His own triumph 
over death which has kindled it from a fitful gleam 
to a bright and steady flame. He who died and is 
alive for evermore, came that we might have life, 
and have it abundantly; and turning to Him in 
boundless confidence and gratitude, we echo the cry 
of all the generations from His day to our own— 
“Lord; to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 


GHAR TIER Xl 
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IN speaking of the immortal hope as one which 
for all Christian theology, new or old, must ever stand 
in a peculiarly close relationship to the person of 
Jesus Christ, we were of course expressing ourselves 
from the standpoint of the awakened Christian 
consciousness. 

Such an appeal, however, while both legitimate 
and cogent, must of necessity be limited in its scope. 
It will, that is to say, be rightly and effectively 
addressed to those who already hold a certain view 
of Christ as Lord and Revealer ; but what of those 
for whom the “forces of change” have simply 
shattered the former basis of belief in a life to 
come, and who have only reached the stage of a 
bewildered consciousness of loss? Have we any 
answer to give to these, when their lips frame the 
old, wistful question, “Ifa man die, shall he live 
again?” 

It must be frankly admitted that there exists to- 
day an enormous amount of doubt, both uttered 
and still more unuttered, concerning any life after 
death. By this we do not mean to suggest that 
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men have ceased to be interested in the subject— 
which is, indeed, the only subject about which no 
one, however little professedly religious, can 
honestly say that he feels indifferent—still less 
would it be correct to say that men wish to dis- 
believe ; they merely feel that the authority which 
used to satisfy an earlier generation as to this and 
every other belief—the authority of Scripture—does 
not settle the matter for them any longer, and the 
attitude of many towards this question is conse- 
quently one of agnosticism, with a regretful leaning 
to negation. 

Most men would rather believe that this is not 
the end ; and Tennyson was probably right when 
he laid it down that— 

‘No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long’d for death.”? 
But they have lost the assurance which they used to 
derive from external authority ; andit must further 
be confessed that the whole idea of immortality 

1 Schopenhauer, with great acuteness, argued that even 
suicide was not a denial, but rather an emphatic assertion, 
of the will to live. ‘‘ When a man destroys his existence 
as an individual, he is not by any means destroying his 
will to live. On the contrary, he would like to live if he 
could do so with satisfaction to himself; if he could assert 
his will against the power of circumstances; but circum- 
stance is too strong for him.” (‘Studies in Pessimism,” 
Translator’s note, p. 48.) Compare Nietzsche’s charac- 


teristic paradox: ‘‘The thought of suicide is a strong 
solace; it helps one over many a sleepless night.” 
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has suffered through its long association with cer- 
tain other ideas which the typical modern rejects 
almost at sight—ideas like the resurrection of the 
body, a day of judgment, and a localised heaven 
and hell, the scenes respectively of monotonous 
bliss and senseless, endless cruelty. When a belief 
has always been presented to us in a certain form, 
the discovery that the form is untenable inevitably 
produces a temporary recoil from the belief itself ; 
it is difficult not to think that the idea, so faultily 
set forth, must itself be faulty. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in recent literature have the 
existing disquietude and uncertainty been more 
pathetically expressed than in Mr. William 
Watson’s poem, “ The Great Misgiving” : 


“Not ours, say some, the thought of death to dread ; 
Asking no heaven, we fear no fabled hell; 
Life is a feast, and we have banqueted— 
Shall not the worms as well ? 


“ The after-silence, when the feast is o’er, 
And void the places where the minstrels stood, 
Differs in nought from what hath been before, 
And is nor ill, nor good. 


“But ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’t is ampler day, divinelier lit, 
Or homeless night without; 


‘And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing: 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 
And there, O death, thy sting.” 
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It is easy enough to account for this troubled 
condition of the modern mind ; with the infallibility 
of the Bible gone on the one hand, a popular im- 
pression has arisen on the other that science has 
given an adverse verdict on the question of a future 
life—has, indeed, left no room for belief in it. For 
such an impression, it may be said at once, there 
is not a scintilla of justification. It is quite true 
that during the later Victorian era physical science, 
as represented by certain great names, took up an 
attitude of pronounced antagonism towards religion, 
and seemed inclined to assume that whatsoever could 
not be demonstrated by its instruments and methods 
was therefore proved to be non-existent ; and no 
doubt the same assumption was made, with more 
or less complacency or scorn, in regard to the sub- 
ject of a life beyond the grave. But if that assump- 
tion was made—even if it was made by scientists— 
it was nevertheless both illogical and unscientific ; 
and to-day, happily, science has got past this 
negative stage, its ranks including distinguished 
men like Sir William Crookes, Professor Osler, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and Professor William James, who 
combine eminent and unquestioned attainments 
in their several departments with belief in the 
continuity of life after death. 

We said that the assumption that science as such 
is hostile to belief in a future life, by whomsoever 


made, is unscientific and illogical. In the first place, 
N 2 
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it is not the function of any science to prove any- 
thing concerning the future; science deals with the 
actual, with material phenomena which fall under 
its observation. But secondly, just because the 
field of science is the material world, it has no 
claim to be heard as an authoritative witness 
concerning things that lie outside its own wide 
domain and area of jurisdiction. Spiritual things 
are spiritually, not biologically, discerned, and so 
far as the problem of a future life is a spiritual pro- 
blem, the instruments, methods and tests of physical 
science are the very instruments, methods and tests 
that are zfso facto not competent to solve it. It 
would be less absurd to expect a microscope to 
register degrees of temperature than physical 
science to decide, directly, upon the accuracy or 
otherwise of a religious intuition. In regard to 
the question which we are discussing, science is 
simply in the position of the witness who empha- 
tically declared that he did wot see a certain thing 
happen—which “is not evidence.” In plain words, 
what science faz/s to prove in a domain other than 
its own is not therefore disproved, or shown to 
have no existence ; the failure lies in the use of the 
wrong instrument, the application of the wrong 
method ; nor, of course, can science disprove, even 
though it may not be able to prove, the continuity 
of life in a sphere beyond this one. 


But what is the particular contention that has 
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again and again been put forward as an insuper- 
able difficulty—we will not say by the greatest of 
physicists, but popularly, in the name of physical 
science? That contention is, in one word, that 
consciousness is only a function of the brain, and 
must stop together with the latter. Now, widely 
as this notion prevails, we may, perhaps, take some 
comfort from the fact that it has been declared by 
so thorough-going and eminent an evolutionist as 
the late Professor John Fiske to be “ perhaps the 
most colossal instance of baseless assumption that 
is known to the history of philosophy.” It is true 
that modern science teaches that to each state or 
variation of consciousness there corresponds a 
change in the grey matter of the brain; but it is 
entirely illogical to conclude that the molecular 
changes in the brain-cells produce the correspond- 
ing changes in our consciousness, or that conscious- 
ness must come to a stop together with this 
material machinery. 

Obviously fallacious as the materialistic argument 
appears to reflection, it may not be superfluous to 
demonstrate the fallacy underlying it at a little 
greater length. The materialist maintains that 
consciousness, being always accompanied by brain- 
changes, is therefore the vesu/t of brain-changes. It 
is positively amazing that so loose a piece of reason- 
ing should ever have imposed upon intelligent per- 
sons. When observation shows that two phenomena 
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occur in uniform sequence, we commonly conclude 
that the one occurring first produces the one that 
follows—is the cause, of which the other is the effect 
—and commonly, though not invariably, we are right 
in making that inference. Commonly, but not 
invariably ; for while, e.g., night always follows 
day, and vice versa, it would be as mistaken to 
regard day as the cause of night as it would be to 
call night the cause of day, both being effects of an 
anterior cause, viz., the revolutions of the earth on 
its own axis. But what when two phenomena do 
not occur in time-sequence, but simultaneously? 
What if two friends set forth for a stroll arm-in-arm 
—which of the two is accompanying the other? If 
two phenomena, 4 and 4, always happen together, 
there is no more justification for the assertion that 
A is the cause of B than that B is the cause of A. 
If, then, mental changes and cerebral changes 
always occur simultaneously, it is at least as per- 
missible to assert that the mental is the cause of 
the cerebral as that it is its effect. Is not the 
whole quarrel rather otiose? That the mind 
responds to sense stimuli is a matter of every-day 
experience ; will anyone deny the contrary, viz., 
that the body is acted upon, impelled and energised 
by the mind? Let us admit that the brain is the 
usual instrument, the medium for the transmission 
of thought and feeling; nevertheless, it no more 
follows that it is the mind’s creator than that any 
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other apparatus for the transmission of a message 
gives that message, or causes it to be given. 
Indeed, we may carry the argument a step further. 
Be mind and matter what they may in themselves— 
and on this question few would be so rash as to 
dogmatise—we can say at any rate that, of the two, 
mind is the knower, matter the known; and since 
mind is the higher reality of the two, we shall be 
justified, on the principle that nothing is evolved 
that is not first involved, in regarding it as the 
supreme and ultimate reality. Indeed, in order to 
interpret the universe at all, we must interpret it in 
terms of mind. What follows? The materialist’s 
contention would compare mind, soul, thought, to 
the tune that is ground out by the revolving record 
on a phonograph, with the inference that when the 
record gets worn-out or broken there is an end to 
the tune. But if mind is the ultimate reality, then 
it is far more rational to compare it to the unseen 
player who, as he plays, makes the record, and 
under other conditions may be able to dispense 
with this, or fashion for itself a different kind of 
medium for self-expression. Already the prolonged 
and careful researches, carried out by men of such 
unquestioned scientific eminence as Professor 
William James and Sir Oliver Lodge, on that 
borderland which seems to lie between matter 
and mind, appear to show that minds can receive 
and give messages without the intervention of the 
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bodily instruments of transmission ; there seems to 
be evidence of actual vision and hearing taking place 
beyond the range of physical sight or hearing ; of 
thought-transference through a medium other and 
subtler than the organs of sense. If this beso, and 
if it should be established, as bids fair to be the case, 
that there is a faculty of knowing, unconditioned 
by the body, that would constitute prima facte 
evidence in favour of that faculty’s being able to 
survive the physical frame, which would be shown 
to be the servant, not the master, of the soul. 

But for the moment let us regard the subject 
from another point of view, and deal with a 
difficulty which, if not strictly scientific, is yet 
very largely the outcome of those changed con- 
ceptions of the universe which modern science has 
given us in lieu of the old. It can hardly be 
denied that the first effect of the very vastness of 
the cosmos, such as we now know it to be, is to 
make us experience a very keen sense of our own 
insignificance. When we read of stars so remote 
that their light, travelling at a speed of one hundred 
and eighty thousand miles a second, “ may take 
thousands of years to reach us, so that they may 
have passed out of existence as light-giving bodies 
long ages ago, and yet their light be still shining 
upon us,” we are seized with a kind of mental 
paralysis ; when we try to imagine that beyond 
the farthest star revealed by the most powerful 
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telescope space and space again extends illimit- 
ably—that our whole solar system is only one out 
of possible millions such—we are inclined to marvel 
at our own presumption in having dared to claim 
immortality for such utterly negligible atoms as 
ourselves. We repeat with a new awe the familiar 
words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which Thou hast ordained ; What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?” 

“ What! shall the dateless worlds in dust be blown 

Back to the unremembered and unknown, 
And this frail ‘ thou ’—this flame of yesterday 
Burn on, forlorn, immortal, aud alone ?”’ 
These mournful lines of Lucretius seem a hundred 
times truer to-day than when they were written, 
two thousand years ago. 

We can understand, then, such an impression 
being very strong ; nevertheless, it is not difficult to 
show that it is totally ill-founded, and disappears 
under scrutiny. For if the vastness of the uni- 
verse terrifies men, it is because they have an idea 
that it removes God further from them, and 
because they feel themselves, by comparison, too 
utterly insignificant to matter to Him. But in the 
light of the doctrine of Divine Immanence, God— 
however limitless the universe—is not “remote”’ 
at all, but the very reverse, “closer than breathing, 
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nearer than hands or feet,’ the Presence which 
pervades all space, the Energy which moves and 
“rolls through all things”; and since the spirit of 
man is of the same substance as the Infinite Spirit, 
there is nothing at all unlikely in the idea of the 
soul’s sharing the Divine quality of persistence. 
Moreover, all the considerations of size and bulk 
and distance which made us so conscious of our 
littleness, are singularly beside the mark when we 
are dealing with moral and spiritual realities. 
Man, who beholds the stars with a reflective eye, 
who weighs the sun and moon, and subjects the 
heavenly bodies to spectrum analysis, is infinitely 
higher in the scale of being than those blind and 
dumb immensities which he perceives, but which 
perceive not him; nor can we doubt—since God is 
not only the Creator, but the Moral Governor of 
the world, and the Father of mankind—that in 
His sight a generous thought or loving deed 
is more than a whirling comet or a tidal wave. 
It is this same sense of human insignificance 
which has led men from time to time to deny 
human immortality as a dream begotten of our 


vanity or our selfishness—much after the fashion 
of Omar’s lines— 


“And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no more 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour.” 
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But the very wisest of our race have never thought 
thus meanly of man; as Mr. William Watson 
once said in a fine apostrophe to those “ immortal 
servants of mankind ”— 
“O prophets, martyrs, saviours, ye were great, 
All life being great to you: ye deemed Man more 


Than a dull jest, God’s ennui to amuse: 
The world, for you, held purport. . . .” 


Men of this calibre thought it worth their while to 
toil and suffer for commonplace, undistinguished 
humanity ; and the Son of God died on the Cross 
for sinners, who must, for that reason alone, ave 
been worth so great a sacrifice. That, indeed, is 
one of the deepest messages that flash forth from 
the Cross—it reveals the infinite worth, and hints 
the infinite destiny, of the individual human soul. 
Then, as for the charge that the belief in a life 
beyond the grave is simply the outcome of our over- 
weening and ineradicable egoism, we can hardly do 
better than quote the words of one who did not share 
that belief: ‘<I confess,’ said Professor Huxley, 
“that my dull moral sense does not enable me to see 
anything base or selfish in the desire for a future 
life among the spirits of the just made perfect, or 
even among a few such poor fallible souls as one 
has known here below. And if I am not satisfied 
that such a soul and such a future life exist, I am 
content to take what is to be had, and to make the 
best of the brief span of existence within my reach, 
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without reviling those whose faith is more robust, 
and whose hopes are richer and fuller.” The good 
and pure and loving ask for a life beyond this in 
order that they may enjoy fuller and better oppor- 
tunities for helping and raising their fellows; the 
sinner asks for a chance of making amends for 
things done amiss in the body; and those with 
whom life has dealt ungently, the victims of evil 
conditions, those whose lives were full of sufferings 
and privations—is it so utterly selfish in them to 
look for a day when the meaning of all that seemed 
so wrong and ill-contrived shall at length be made 
clear, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away? A 
future life remains in a very real sense a moral 
postulate of religion, or the inevitable corollary of 
belief in a moral God ; while, even after a life full 
of worthy activities and noble affections, the soul, 
in Tennyson’s words— 

“ ,. . desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky ; 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.”’ 

Turning now once more to the scientific aspect 
of our subject, we may say that while science can- 
not prove to us that there is a life awaiting the soul 
after this life has closed, we shall yet receive much 
encouragement to belief by thinking along scientific 
lines. When evolution speaks of life as a continuous 
adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, 
what is meant by this phraseology is that every one 
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of our faculties has been developed in response to 
some external fact or stimulus. A moment’s 
reflection suffices to show that vision is the 
response of the organism to light, and but for the 
existence of light would itself be non-existent; 
that the faculty and the organ of hearing owe their 
existence to the phenomenon of sound, and so 
forth. We might, indeed, formulate the general 
law that the existence of a faculty on the one side 
attests that of a fact which gave rise to it, on the 
other. But is the scope of this law to be limited 
to one set of our faculties only? Or is not its 
legitimate application this, that as our physical 
senses imply the existence of a physical universe, 
so our spiritual sense bears testimony to the exist- 
ence of spiritual realities? If we are consistent 
evolutionists, we shall confidently point to the very 
universality and persistence of the belief in the life 
everlasting as its own evidence—the subjective 
faculty attesting an objective fact—so surely as 
the power of the eye has evolved under the 
influence of light, so surely as, where light is 
absent, the faculty of sight suffers atrophy. 
Equally significant and worth pondering is the 
scientific doctrine of the preservation of energy, the 
indestructibility of matter. If this doctrine is true 
on the physical side, with what reason, or lack of 
reason, shall we refrain from applying it to what is 
surely as real as heat or light or any of the chemical 
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elements—ze., to will, and mind, and affection? If 
the lesser persists, is it likely that the greater will 
be “cast as rubbish to the void”? Again we 
invoke the principles of evolution. The cosmic 
process as we behold it, operating age after age, 
results in the end in the production of one par- 
ticular thing, the human soul. Having regard to 
the fact that the whole orderly progress of evolution 
from lower to higher indicates the work of a plan- 
ning intelligence and a directive purpose, we can 
hardly escape the conclusion that the entire drama of 
creation had this end in view, viz., the emergence 
of self-conscious, free agents, knowing themselves 
related to God and capable of returning His love. 
Is it conceivable that this age-long process has 
been gone through, this last and highest product of 
evolution been slowly matured through millions of 
years, simply in order to be annihilated again? 
We can only say that such an assumption strikes 
us as wildly improbable ; for in that case the very 
purpose of creation would have been brought to 
fruition only to be instantly defeated, and the 
pyramid of evolution, after all the eons of build- 
ing, would be found to be crumbling at the apex. 
We have no reason for accusing God or nature of 
so colossal an act of self-stultification ; and when 
we are asked to believe that that which seemed so 
plainly the object of the cosmic process is less per- 
manent than the lower and lowest forms of being, 
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the words of one of Israel’s seers rise unbidden to 
the lips: “ Art not Thou from everlasting, O Lord, 
my God, my Holy One? We shall not die.” 

We have already pointed out that, according to 
the teaching of evolution, the faculties of any 
organism owe their origin and development to 
external stimuli and requirements ; but it is a well- 
known and ascertained fact that those faculties are 
never more than adequate to the requirements that 
have called them into being. It is the law of adap- 
tation to environment; an animal develops just so 
much strength, or swiftness, or cunning as is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of life. Strangely enough, 
however, in the case of man this observation breaks 
down; and instead of faculties which are adequate, 
we find man on the highest side of his nature over- 
weighted with faculties that are altogether in excess 
of either his requirements or his opportunities— 
assuming them to be intended solely for this brief 
span of years. His powers are quite dispropor- 
tionate to his scope for using them; neither in 
knowing, willing, nor feeling can he fully expend 
the best gifts he is conscious of. Does not this 
disproportion between the shortness of man’s days 
and the greatness of his endowments and aspira- 
tions suggest an explanation? Shall we not seein 
that very disproportion a prophecy of progress 
towards a perfection which here eludes him? Let 
it be frankly admitted that this is assumption only ; 
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but the thing assumed is that the Universe is a 
rational concern—that “integrity of the cosmos”’ 
which is the fundamental presupposition of all 
human speculation and of physical science itself. 
Where we find a faculty, we conclude, on the one 
hand, that there exists an adequate cause or 
stimulus which has given rise to it, and on the 
other, that there exists an adequate scope for its 
exercise ; and since in the present case the very 
highest qualities of man exceed his present scope 
for their use, we boldly make the inference of 
postulating a wider scope than this life affords for 
their exercise. 

It will be asked, What is this soul, and what its 
origin, that we should deem it capable of con- 
tinuing in existence when this earthly tabernacle 
is dissolved? Leaving to the philosopher the 
fascinating task of mediating between mind and 
matter by representing them as the comple- 
mentary aspects of one ultimate reality, we can 
distinguish the two from each other by pointing 
out that while matter is extended, divisible, 
ponderable, we conceive of mind or soul as unex- 
tended, indivisible, and imponderable ; it is more 
than consciousness—it is that by which man 
“knows that he knows,” the principle which knits 
up his passing states of consciousness into a whole, 
the thread on which the beads of his experi- 
ences are strung, making them into a connected 
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sequence, and giving them a unity they could not 
otherwise possess. We can only speculate as to 
the origin of the soul; but the facts being as they 
are, it seems legitimate to account for it as a thing 
in being by the hypothesis that at a certain remote 
epoch “an unexpected direction was given to the 
vast evolutionary process.” Evolution, instead of 
operating further “upon man’s physical frame, was 
diverted to his mind. It ceased to affect his limbs, 
and gave birth to such strange, novel forces as 
knowledge, conscience, faith. The centre of 
interest was transferred from the outward organ to 
the inner force of which it is the vehicle.’ We 
may not be able to trace the stages in the building 
of the soul, any more than a child is able to trace 
the stages of his own transition from the helpless- 
ness of babyhood to something higher; but the 
final product is there, past all doubting, and since 
faculties like those just mentioned—knowledge, 
conscience, faith and love—are in excess of our 
opportunities of using them, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that along with these new endowments 
there has been evolved “the power of an endless 
life.” “If in less than three score years and ten a 
germ cell may grow into a brain that can produce 
Hamlet, or the Sermon on the Mount, what new 
achievement may not the future have in store?” 

It may be freely admitted that, while all the 
arguments which we have passed under review 
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point in one direction, and furnish a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of belief, yet all of them taken 
together fall short of anything that would be 
called positive proof; but when we deal with the 
future, we have no right to expect proof such as, 
eg., the chemist employs in his laboratory, but 
content ourselves with such a working hypothesis 
as appears to be in accord with, and to do justice 
to, the largest number of the facts. That in any 
case proof of a scientific order should not be 
available to convince us of the life to come, ought 
not to surprise, nor need it distress us... We can 
conceive it possible that we were no more intended 
to possess absolute assurance of our being alive in 
a hundred years from now than in five years, or in 
one. We believe it was Immanuel Kant who said 
that God had “wisely obscured” such knowledge 
from our sight, so that we might love the good 
and do the right for the only reason worthy of 
free and rational beings, z.e., for their own sakes, 
and without being overmuch influenced by the 
prospect of rewards or punishments. The same 
thought was expressed by the medieval saint who 
desired to burn up heaven and quench the fires of 


1 To quote a recent happy saying of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll’s, ‘‘In the nature of the case, you cannot find out 
whether man is immortal, in the same way as you can find 


out whether there is argon in the atmosphere or salmon in 
a river,” 
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hell, that men might obey and love God for 
Himself alone. 

In the last resort, and while we repeat that science 
seems to point the way in the direction of belief, 
justifying us in the use of her own data for infer- 
ences that confirm our faith, it is not the function of 
science to create or to demonstrate that faith which, 
if so demonstrated, were no longer faith, but sight. 
‘** For who hopeth for that which he seeth? But 
if we hope for that which we see not, then do we 
with patience wait for it.’” The final guarantee for 
the hope that is in us lies in a region to which 
science has not even access, where its writs do not 
run, and its jurisdiction does not operate—the 
region of our moral and spiritual consciousness. 
If God is such as Christ revealed Him to us, then 
this is not the end ; if He is both beneficent and 
omnipotent—if, above all, He is our Father—then 
this world is too imperfect to be the complete 
expression of His thought and design, and this 
life needs to be supplemented in order that it and 
we may be perfected. We may trust in this matter 
not only the intuitions of the race, but the insight 
of the great masters of thought, and those most 
gifted with spiritual insight in all the ages ; we may 
trust above all the matchless discernment and the 
supreme authority of the Son of God. Viewed in 
the light of the Incarnation and the Atonement, 


the Divinely-intended destiny of the human soul 
0 2 
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is to be brought into conscious and voluntary 
harmony with the mind and will of God—an end 
to be realised “ only in an infinite progress,” ‘‘in 
the infinite duration of its existence as it is surveyed 
by God alone.” ! So far from man’s unquenchable 
desire for that fuller and more abundant life which 
Christ came to bring us being “selfish,” the truth 
lies with the poet who wrote— 
“The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 


Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And Thou hast made him: Thou art just.” 

It is God’s character, His “love made manifest ”’ 
in Christ, which assures us that the grave is not a 
blind alley, but a door; not an end, but a beginning 
—the conviction which makes Browning exclaim, 
** God, Thou art Love: I build my faith on that.” 
And it is in the measure in which we can say that 
“it is no longer we, but Christ that liveth in us ”— 
Christ in us, the hope of glory—that we shall hear 
most plainly the authentic Voice of Him who saith 
to each child of the Father, “Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” 


1 Kant: “Critique of Practical Reason.” 


CHARTERY XII 
SOME FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


** The New Philosophy, the New Criticism, the 
New Science are compelling a re-statement of the 
Christian faith.” 

IN these words one of the ablest theological 
writers of the day, and one whose own sympathies 
are all on the side of traditional dogma, not long 
ago summed up the religious situation as it 
presents itself to all thoughtful minds at the 
opening of the twentieth century. If we have any 
fault to find with this utterance, it is that we should 
think it truer to say that the new philosophy, the 
new criticism, and the new science are compelling 
a re-statement of Christian doctrine, in the 
interests of the unchanging Christian faith itself, 
and in order to keep its essence intact. 

Given a frank recognition of these three “forces of 
change”’—to which we have seen that there must be 
added a fourth, viz., the new ethical temper of the age 
—we are convinced that the outcome will be none 
other than what has come to be known as the New 
Theology, whose whole aim is to furnish, not, 
indeed, a new creed, but just such a re-statement 
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as Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in the words quoted 
above, declares to be so urgently needed. We 
have tried in the preceding chapters—necessarily 
in fragmentary and, above all, provisional fashion 
—to re-vindicate the great ideas of God, freedom, 
immortality, and to re-interpret the fundamental 
Christian doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, from the point of view of the New 
Theology, starting always from its underlying 
principle, the Divine Immanence. Perhaps it may 
be useful briefly to summarise some of the main 
aspects of the New Evangel as we have attempted 
to set it forth. 

In the first place we trust that it will be clear to 
every reader that in this Evangel Christ occupies the 
supreme and central place as the Revealer and the 
Revelation of God, the Guarantor and Guarantee of 
our faith. A further point which we hope to have 
placed beyond question is that in this statement 
of Christian doctrine there is no faintest approach 
to Pantheism—no merging of God in the world, for 
while He is immanent, He is also transcendent ; no 
losing of the human personality in the Divine; no 
surrender of human individuality or, consequently, 
of individual responsibility. Lastly, the fact of 
sin, the need of salvation from sin, and the fulfil- 
ment of that need in Christ, remain for us 
certainties unshaken and unshakable; human 
transgression against the Will of the Most High 
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retains its character, the moral law its awful 
sanction,the Cross of Calvary its atoning power. 
In sum, the New Evangel is not ‘‘ another Gospel,” 
but the result of an earnest endeavour to express 
the faith of centuries in the language of to-day; it 
accepts no ‘‘other foundation than that which is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” It is perhaps the most 
emphatically Christocentric presentation of religion 
that could be devised, insisting as it does on Christ 
as the truth alike concerning God and man. 


Incomplete as this attempt at reconstruction 
inevitably is, we cannot bring it to a close without 
touching on one or two points which seem to 
demand at least a passing treatment. 

It need, perhaps, hardly be stated that the New 
Evangel does not teach the doctrine expressed in the 
clause of the Creed which says, ‘‘ From thence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” As 
a matter of fact, the belief in a Second Advent 
has almost ceased to be more than theoretically 
held by the great majority of Christians. Without 
being explicitly rejected, it is no longer operative, 
does not affect men’s life and actions, lingering in 
the formal confessions of faith as certain laws remain 
on the statute-book, unexpunged and unregarded. 
No one would say that Christendom lives in a keen 
expectancy of the Lord’s coming, intensely assured 
that that event is “at hand.” The early Church 
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looked forward to the imminent dissolution of this 
age, to a tremendous transformation, when the 
Kingdom of God should be inaugurated by the Son 
of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. In the nature of things, these 
highly-coloured hopes were bound to fade; and 
already, in such passages as Matt. xxviii. 20— 
which, with the four preceding verses, may be a late 
appendix—and John xiv. 18, we see a transition 
from a confident belief in the return of the Saviour 
within the lifetime of His contemporaries (Matt. 
xvi. 28, etc.) to a more spiritual view of His eternal 
advent, His perpetual presence with His own. If 
from time to time in the Church’s history an actual 
second coming has been eagerly anticipated, to-day 
that anticipation has no longera mental atmosphere 
in which it can flourish ; for where former genera- 
tions believed that this world had come into being 
a short time ago, and would pass away a little 
while hence, we well know that even the dawn of 
life upon this planet must date millions of years 
back, and are assured that any “end of the world ” 
is unimaginably remote. 


But, indeed, the whole conception of a final day 
of judgment, when all should be set right that had 
here gone wrong, when the wicked should be 
punished for the sins they had here committed with 
impunity—all this belongs to the circle of ideas 
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characteristic of the old theology; it flows with a 
certain inevitableness from the notion of the Deity 
standing outside the Universe, which was thought of 
as more or less under the sway of another power 
altogether, a power spoken of as the Prince of this 
world. Naturally, such a world as this was the 
theatre of every kind and degree of moral anomaly ; 
and the very possibility of redressal was thought to 
lie beyond this scene, at the end of the world, when 
God, so to speak, would assert Himself, and by a 
process of deferred justice make even the balance, 
though only at long last. 

_ Needless to say, this way of conceiving of judg- 
ment is altogether opposed to what is involved in 
the doctrine of Divine Immanence; as we do not 
believe that God dwells at a distance from the world, 
letting events provisionally take their own course, 
so weno longer hold that He reserves requital— 
reward or punishment—for some far-off consumma- 
tion when the dead will resume consciousness after 
the long sleep of the grave. We need not look 
beyond the end of time for the results of human 
conduct ; we need never imagine that the Divine 
righteousness can be eluded, or defrauded of its 
dues, in this present world. The sinner, in the very 
act of sinning, decrees his own sentence—the just 
and loving and pure, by being such, enter into 
possession of those blessings, that ‘‘ good part,” 
which shall not be taken away from them. To say 
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this is not to deny that men will be judged in another 
world for the deeds done in the body, or to doubt 
that the law of cause and effect will hold good there 
as here; it is even conceivable—though this is of 
course merely hypothesis—that in a future state 
the slowly-accumulated effects of sin may discharge 
themselves upon the doer with a certain dramatic 
completeness not unlike the sudden disarray of 
faculty which sometimes overtakes habitual excess. 
But in the main the truth is that expressed by the 
Fourth Evangelist—justice is not deferred beyond 
the grave, but “‘zow is the judgment of this world.” 
Nor do we, in taking this view, deny the Judgeship 
of Christ, which we rather assert as a continuous fact. 
Christ, the pattern of goodness, is Himself the most 
emphatic condemnation of sin, as we have pointed 
out in a previous chapter; but the purpose of His 
appearing is not fulfilled in the mere passing of 
sentence upon the sinner, but rather in persuading 
him to accept and imitate His standard of holiness 
that he may turn, and live. Christ is our Judge, in 
order that He may be our Saviour. 


But if the consequences of men’s actions follow 
them into the next world, how are we to think of 
the forgiveness of sins? The “way of escape” to 
which the old theology points—the scheme whose 
key-words are substitution, vicarious punishment, 
salvation by faith apart from works, imputed 
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righteousness, and so forth—satisfies us no longer, 
has become a moral stumbling-block rather than a 
help ; we do not even think of forgiveness nowa- 
days as a mere being “let off” some penalty we 
might otherwise have had to undergo, feeling that 
no man is “ forgiven,” in any moral meaning of the 
term, until he has forgiven himself. But our mere 
dissatisfaction with the orthodox doctrine of for- 
giveness does not carry us very far ; the very des- 
perate nature, as we deem it, of these expedients 
—their hazardous ethics and legalistic ingenuity 
—proves that there is here a difficult problem to be 
solved. Have we any solution to suggest ? 

We venture to think that a solution may be 
sought in the following direction. The Will of 
God may be conceived under two aspects, viz., 
either as Law, or as Love. Opposition to the 
Divine Law is futility itself, and bound to end in 
the defeat of whosoever attempts it. In that 
sense, the whole force of the universe is arrayed 
against the sinner, a force which he cannot either 
conquer or elude, but which must prevail against 
him. The would-be “breaker” of God’s law is 
always broken. But on the other hand, if we think 
of sin as directed against the Divine Love, the 
wrongful exercise of our moral freedom is terribly 
effective, and able to hinder the intention, and 
grieve the affection, of God. Now if God were 
Law, and no more, our opposition to Him would 
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simply leave us crushed and without hope of being 
restored; but being Love, He never ceases to 
yearn for us, never ceases to appeal to us, “ Be ye 
reconciled unto Me.” For this is the paradox of 
love, that the transgressions of the beloved do not 
move the resentment, but rather the redemptive 
impulse of the lover. We have of our own will 
gone into a far country, but Love pleads with us 
to return. Its operations do not exclude righteous 
judgment—they involve it: but the judgment, the 
bitter experience of the consequences of wrong- 
doing, are all designed to make the sinner come 
to himself, and say, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” God waits for the first manifestations of 
true repentance; and while we are yet a long way 
off, Grace comes to meet us and enfold us in its em- 
brace. When a sinner is overmastered by the love 
he once defied, he is on the road to forgiveness. 
While the Divine voice had always been urging 
and pleading with man in conscience, we know 
that in the fulness of time God sent the very 
embodiment of His love and tender mercy into 
the world—Jesus Christ, to whom he committed 
the word of reconciliation. We need not here 
once more rehearse His redemptive work—how 
He raises the sinner from his fall, stimulates him 
to renewed endeavour, gives him back his lost 
hope and self-respect, appeals to his gratitude by 
the charity of His Cross, makes him believe in the 
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possibility of victory over sin. And no moral 
effort made to shake off sin’s dominion goes 
unseconded ; but the grace which went before us, 
beckoning us to follow, now co-operates with us 
and adds its strength to ours. It is then, when 
man, repenting of his transgressions, voluntarily 
turns from sin to love, that the moral miracle of 
Divine forgiveness comes to pass—not all at once, 
but step by step ; it is then that the chain of cause 
and effect is broken, that iniquity is blotted out, 
that the past is annihilated, God superadding grace 
to works. It is by grace that weare ultimately saved 
_—grace which does not take the place of works, nor 
can, we think, be won except through works, but 
supplements and crowns the latter. For as sin is 
the antithesis to love, so love is the antidote to sin; 
and he who loves much, his sins are forgiven. 


In bringing this outline of a New Evangel toa 
close, it is a source of satisfaction to reflect that 
the Christian faith, as we have tried to formulate 
it in these pages, is in harmony, and not in 
antagonism, with the findings of science. We 
seem at length to have reached the end of that 
long and unnatural conflict between science and 
religion—or rather, between science and a theology 
which regarded revelation as fixed and final, and 
defended as essentials of faith what were its 
temporary and perishable forms. We are coming 
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to understand that the man of science and the 
theologian are attempting the same task from 
different sides, viz., to discover and interpret the 
Mind of God, the one as revealed in nature, the 
other as revealed in human nature, in history and 
in the deeps of spiritual experience. In the light 
of the principle of Divine Immanence—“ God in 
the world,’ knowable and known, to be seen and 
served, just for that reason—the old misunder- 
standing between science and religion, the mutual 
suspicion and distrust, vanish and are done away. 
As the Psalmist of old wrote, “ Mercy and truth are 
met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other,” so to-day we may say “Science and 
faith have joined hands, knowledge and belief 
have looked in each other’s eyes, and become 
’ Walt Whitman’s words are coming true: 
“We will joyfully accept modern science, and 
loyally follow it; but there remains a still higher 
flight, a higher fact—the eternal soul of man. To 
me the crown of scientism will be to open the way 
for a more splendid theology, for ampler and 
diviner songs.” 


allies.’ 


And as this essentially unifying principle is 
effecting the reconciliation of science and religion 
before our eyes, so, we believe, will be its action 
in other departments of thought and life. If the 
truth of Divine Immanence, gloriously demon- 
strated in the Incarnation—the Divine life in man, 
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the Divine Spirit dwelling in all, and superlatively 
manifested in Christ—comes to be widely and 
deeply realised, it ought to bring about as great 
a change in men’s outlook as that which was 
accomplished when the Copernican heliocentric 
astronomy swept aside the cumbrous Ptolemaic 
system, with its cycles and epicycles. There 
should result from the acknowledgment of this 
truth an enormous mitigation of our social and 
international antagonisms; there should result 
from it a drawing together of those belonging to 
different religious communities and organisations, 
in the consciousness of an underlying harmony 
greater than all diversity ; there should follow in 
its train a nearer approach to the fulfilment of the 
prayer, “ That they may all be one ; even as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee ; that they also 
may beinus.... 

Every age is more or less an age of transition ; 
yet some periods are acutely conscious of their 
transitional character, feeling that some far-reaching 
renewal, some magna instauratio is at hand. That 
is what many feel to-day in matters of belief, 
anticipating as the result of all the strivings and 
disquiet of our troubled day a more glorious re-birth 
of faith, a larger synthesis. The name assumed by 
the movement which has recently become conscious 
of itselfi—New Theology, or any other—matters 
little enough ; in the nature of things sucha name 
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cannot be of more than temporary currency, 
and must presently be superseded by some other. 
Not the designation but the thing designated is 
our concern ; and of the vitality of this movement 
we are convinced, because it is in essence a message 
of Life—the life of God in man, and of man in God. 


High above our confusion and unrest, yet near 
to each human heart, and willing to enter in, stands 
He to whom the thought and feeling of mankind 
turn with the same instinctive fidelity with which 
the needle seeks the pole—the changeless Christ. 
Re-state our doctrines as we may, reconstruct our 
theologies as we will—this age, like every age, 
beholds in Him the Way to God, the Truth of God, 
the Life of God lived out among men; this age, 
like every age, has heard and responds to His call, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest”; this age, like 
every age, finds access to the Father through the 
Son. These things no criticism can shake, these 
certainties no philosophy disprove, these facts no 
science dissolve away. He is the Religion which 
He taught ; and while the race of man endures, men 
will turn to the crucified Son of man, not with a 
grudging, “Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” 


but with the joyful, grateful cry, “My Lord and 
my God!” 
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